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San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 


REPORT  OF  SUB-CQiyMITTEE  OK  YOUTH 

Co-Chairmen:  Wilmer  Fong 

Bill  Jow 

Sub-Committee  Members:  Milton  Lee  Goldie  Bong 

Win.  Y.  K.  Wong  and  Mrs.  Wong 
Alice  Barkley 
Archie  Chen 
J.  Y.  Chin 
Henry  Fong 
Jim  Tam 

Several  score  of  persons  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  agencies 
which  function  in  the  realm  of  youth  guidance,  recreation,  assistance,  club  activities, 
education  juvenile  delinquency,  police  relations,  or  as  concerned  citizens  have  par- 
ticipated in,  or  been  interviewed  in  the  course  of  this  Sub-Committee’s  study. 

Throughout  the  following  sections,  we  have  endeavored  to  include  their  names  and 
hope  that  none  have  been  omitted. 

The  Sub-Committee  sincerely  appreciates  their  assistance. 
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The  following  section  prepared  by  the  Sub -Committee  on  Youth  is  a prime 
example  of  the  inter-relationship  of  the  several  problem  fields  which  brought 
into  focus  the  need  for  the  organization  of  the  Chinese  Community  Citizens' 
Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee. 

Studying  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  the  community  immediately  brought  to 
the  surface  the  related  problems  of  education,  employment,  recreation,  social 
services  and  police  relations.  There  is  no  one  simple  solution  to  the 
"problem  of  youth",  and,  despite  the  fact  that  many  people  and  many  organi- 
zations are  endeavoring  to  provide  aid  and  guidance  to  the  young,  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  challenge  of  "youth"  is  great,  and  important.  It  is  to  be  fervently 
hoped  that  thi3  Report  will  receive  thoughtful  consideration  and  a re-dedica- 
tion of  effort  on  their  behalf. 


Alessandro  Baccari,  Coordinator 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens*  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 

Section  I:  Purpose  of  The  Youth  Subcommittee; 

The  problems  of  the  youth  of  Chinatown,  at  all  ages  up  to  and  including  those  18- 
years  of  age  and  into  their  early  20' s,  are  of  great  concern  to  the  citizens  of  this 
community. 

I 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  formation  of  San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens' 

Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee  evolved  from  discussions  on  the  youth  problem.  Dis- 
cussing the  situation  led  into  a wide  area  - education,  employment,  housing,  the  immigra- 
tion of  more  and  more  families  from  Hong  Kong,  the  role  of  social  service  agencies,  and 
many  other  facets  of  the  community  life.  All  have  bearing  on  youth  as  well  as  the 
entire  life  of  the  citizens  of  Chinatown# 

The  Sab-Committee  on  Youth  has  endeavored  to  center  its  attention  on  youth  by  asking 
itself,  and  those  with  knowledge  of  youth  who  are  working  with  and  for  the,  pertinent 
questions  which  would  lead  to  the  real  facts,  the  problems,  and  who  is  doing  something 
for  youth.  Then,  from  this  knowledge,  propose  a few  but  definite  recommendations  for 
organization  and  action. 

Recognition  that  there  is  a ’’youth  problem"  in  Chinatown  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
with  the  Chinese  community  for  a number  of  years.  It  has  been  intensified  and  come 
"into  the  open"  more  recently  with  revelation  of  a climbing  delinquency  and  crime  rate, 
the  advent  of  "gangs”,  public  acts  of  violence  and  vandalism,  and  militant  demands  voiced 
by  those  who  feel  themselves  estranged  from  society  and  the  "establishment". 

In  the  broadest  sense,  what  is  troubling  the  youth  of  Chinatown  is  a reflection 
of  questions  being  raised  by  all  of  America's  youth  - but  intensified  by  those  things 
which  are  not  common  to  most  other  segments  of  the  young  society.  Their  special  problems 
relate  to  a language-educational  problem;  a first  breaking  away  from  old  culture  and 
tradition;  former  years  and  still-present  racial  discrimination  in  employment;  inferior 
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housing  for  s&v;  luck  of  recreational  programs  "in  tunc  with  Chinese  ideas;  the 
presence,  side-by-side,  of  Aseri can-born  xid  China-born  youths ; the  lack  of  parental 
guidance  due  to  both  parents  working  in  order  to  support  themselves  in  a community  too- 
heavily  weighted  in  low  income  families. 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  we  read  ir;  the  daily  press  and  see  cn  television  about 
the  youth  of  America,  Wo  could  easily  be  led  tc  believe  that  .all  of  today’s  youth  are 
| against  their  parents,  their  govervmseut,  their  religion,  'the  educational  system,  and 
refuse  to  accent  responsibility  It  is  certain  that  they  are  critical  of  the  profit 
motives  oi  Asusr* can.  enterprise,  and  of  the  nation’s  motives  in  Vietnam. 

In  short,  they  charge  that  the  ■'osta...iishir:entn  has  made  a ivi  :js':  of  the  world  into 
i which  the;,'  are  entering.  That  there  are  . ■ clearest  "blueprints lor  action  coming 
from  their  eiders  •. 

Placing  all  youth  under  a T buUu&et  :1  dietinent-'  as  stated  above,  would  be  a:,  unreal- 
istice  as  to  cay  there  are  no  youth  problems ♦ 

However,  bringing  cur  viewing  bach  is  Chinatown  and  our  couevu  for  its  youth,  we 
must  recognise  that  many  of  the  young  men,  in  particular,  have  reason  to  feel  distrustful 
of  the  ’'estabiashtsenf1 . They  have  been  told  they  will  be  give.-,  an  opportunity  tc  get 
a job,  but  'they  are  still  unemployed.  The;  have  listened  to  the  many  who  say  the  day  of 
discrimination  because  of  race  has  passed,  but  they  still  meet  di r • crimination . And,  they 
have  noted  that  when  youth  is  M militant'  and  demanding,  'things  got  done. 

Our  challenge  is  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  deserving  of  their  confidence;  that 
change  should  be  evolutionary,  not  revolutionary. 

While  concentrating  attention  upon  the  more  acute  areas  o nrouble5’,  not  to  be 
forgotten  are  the  many,  the  majority,  of  youths  who  can  benefit  programs  are  developed 
embracing,  the  entire  ''junior  population-  . 

Little  has  been  changed  concerning  youth  problems  since  the  following  was  written 
in  1963  by  Alar;  Wong,  youth  secretary  of  the  Chinese  YMCA: 


’’Why  do  young  people  join  'gangs'?  The  answer  to  tills  is  simple.  Teenagers  join 
gangs  for  the  same  reason  that  they  join  clubs,  congregate  anywhere  In  groups  or  ’hand 
around'  with  kids  from  their  school  or  neighborhood.  What  are  teenage  gangs  like?  In 
■Use  first  place,  teenagers  never  refer  xo  themselves  as  a 'gang'.  It's  not  in  their 
vocabulary.  ’Gang5  is  an  adult  word.  Young  people  call  their  groups  clubs,  cliques 
or  crews. 

"What  happens  to  the  teenage  groups  that  go  wrong?  What  forces  bring  then  into 
conflict  with  the  police  and  Juvenile  Hall?  What  is  it  that  makes  them  a threat  to  the 
community’s  well-being?  Why  are  their  activities  anti-social? 

"Today  unfortunately,  many  of  our  homes  are  not  often  the  main  source  of  strength 
and  comfort  and  assistance  that  many  of  us  make  it  out  to  be  in  the  public  eye.  A large 
number  of  our  families  today  don’t  often  sit  down  around  the  dinner  table  to  tall:  over 
their  problems ,* .we  eat  in  shifts. . .the  parents  working  long  hours, . .often  the  father  is 
working  out  of  town  and  is  seldom  home.  In  many  cases,  the  language  barrier  between 
parents  and  children  causes  lack  of  support  for  the  growing  child.  Cultural  and  genera- 
tional conflicts  lias  a dominant  role  in  our  delinquency  problems. 

"A  major  source  of  family  conflict  lies  in  the  confusion  of  the  female  role  within 
many  of  our  families.  The  boys  often  do  not  have  a masculine  model  to  emulate;  the 
mother  becomes  the  teacher,  the  disciplinarian,  and  the  symbol  of  the  adult  world  and 
its  morality.  The  boy  in  his  normal  growth  of  emancipation  from  parental  control  rebels 
against  the  feminity  imposed  upon  him  by  his  mother.  This  reaction  my  take  the  form 
of  delinquency  as  he  plays  out  the  ’ tough  guy'  role  in  order  to  assert  to  himself  and 
others  his  own  masculinity. 


"The  mothers  in  these  homes,  under  the  strain  of  inadequate  home  conditions  or 
physical  effort  expended  on  necessary  outside  jobs  may  become  disorganized,  negligent 
and  irresponsible • 

"Thic  causes  too  many  families  to  allow  their  basic  responsibilities  to  their 
children  to  be  taken  over  by  other  institution.  And  although  schools,  welfare  agencies, 
Cameron  House-  Child  Guidance  Services,  YMCA,  YWCA,  and  other  agencies  - in  addition  to 
performing  their  functional  duties  for  children  — provide  some  wonderful  services  for 
young  people  with  problems,  these  agencies  can  never  match  a healthy  family's  ability 
to  perform  these  same  functions. 


"We  Chines o-Ameri cans  are  known  for  preventive  medicine.  We  have  been  offered  all 
sorts  of  methods  to  cut  out  this  cancerous  growth.  But,  let  me  remind  you  that  in  a 
major  operation  in  a hospital,  the  surgeon  dees  not  operate  alone.  He  has  a team  of 
specialists  which  operates  under  a teamwork  concept.  Teen  age  conflicts  in  our  com- 
munity concerns  the  family,  recreational  centers,  social  agencies,  churches  and  the 
community  at  large. 

"What  are  we  doing,  if  anything,  as  a team  to  remove  the  enlarging  cancerous  growth 
in  our  community?" 

It  is  upon  "team  effort"  that  this  Sub-Committee  on  Youth  pins  much  of  its  hope 


for  alleviating  the  problems  of  youth. 


The  "team’’  exists,  but  as  our  survey  revelas,  although  there  are  many  agencies 
and  committees  devoting  time  and  effort  on  the  youth  problem,  their  work  is  so  fragmented 
that  the  overall  problem  remains.  Further,  that  our  City  government  is  taking  no  active 
part  in  providing  leadership  or  money  in  this  critical  field. 


Public  statements  by  several  leaders  in  youth  programs  are  deserving  of  mention  - 
and  quotation  - as  indicating  the  necessity  for  an  over-all;,  united  effort  on  behalf 
of  youth. 

Leonard  L.  Kiong,  Program  {Manpower  Coordinator  of  the  CM  natown- North  Beach  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council,  stated  it  as  follows  before  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
"Citizens  For  Youth  in  Chinatown": 

"With  the  repeal  of  the  Inequitable  and  racially  implied  quota  system  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  local  Chinese  Community  did  not  anticipate  and  were  not  prepared  for  the 
acute  housing,  employment,  educational,  and  health  problems  that  ensued  the  increased 
immigration.  The  S-  F.  Chinese  Community  could  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  full  burden 
in  finding  solutions  to  alleviate  these  complexed  problems  without  the  help  of  local, 
state  and  federal  governments.  For  federal  assistance  was  afforded  to  the  Hungarian 
Refugees  during  1 953-56,  and  likewise  extended  to  the  Cuban  Refugees  in  the  early  1960* s. 
Mayor  Alioto's  Chinatown  Fact  Finding  Committee  is  a forerunner  in  the  right  direction. 

The  s.  F«  Chinese  Community's  difficulties  are  further  compounded  by  a rise  in  Juvenile 
Delinquencies.  Moot  of  these  impoverished  youths  are  the  children  of  immigrant  families 
whose  per  capita  family  annual,  income  are  below  the  national  average,  even  with  both 
parents  working . The  foreign  horn  youths,  product  from  poor  families,  uprooted  and  than 
transplanted  into  an  alien  culture  could  not  keep  up  in  school,  lost  their  motivations 
and  became  dropouts,  With  a lack  of  a high  school  diploma,  employable  skill,  citizenship, 
and  a language  barrier  these  disadvantaged  youths  could  not  secure  gainful  and  meaning- 
ful employment.  For  these  dropouts  the  future  is  bleak  with  hopelessness,  futility, 
rage,  impotence,  and  despair  as  their  only  rewards.  Without  the  status  symbols  of  jobs, 
cars  and  pocket  money  to  bolster  their  egoes  or  to  impress  their  girls,  they  resort  to 
the  language  of  the  streets  to  attain  their  goals. 

We  of  the  Chinese  Community  must  listen  and  respond  to  their  dire  needs  to  manifest  to 
the  deprived  youth  that  we  are  concerned,  and  that  we  do  care  about  their  problems. 

We  must  provide  them  with  the  following  facilities: 

1.  Acquisition  of  Land  for  additional  recreation  and  playground  facilities. 

2.  A Study  Center  for  the  dropouts  with  the  help  of  volunteer  tutors. 

3*  A Vocational  Center  where  dropouts  can  learn  an  employable  skill  or  trade. 

4.  A Job  Referral  Center  where  commitments  could  be  made  from  within  and  without  China- 
town to  employ  these  youths . ’’ 
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L.  Ling-chi  Wang,  project  director  for  the  EOC  Summer  Youth  Program,  has  also  made 
a public  statement,  which  follows: 

"There  is  no  better  time  for  every  member  of  the  Chinese  community  to  open  his  eyes 
and  to  search  his  conscience  than  in  these  difficult  days  when  we,  as  a community,  are 
confronted  by  insurmountable  rising  problems.  Historical  Injustices  committed  against 
the  Chinese  people  and  the  recent  rapid  influx  of  immigrants  are  certainly  among  the 
major  causes  of  our  over-crowded  conditions,  substandard  housing,  high  unemployment  rate, 
poor  educational  facilities,  inadequate  medical  care,  and  especially  the  problems  of 
youth.  We  perform  a disservice  to  the  community  if  we  deny  the  existence  of  these 
problems  and  refuse  to  assume  any  responsibility  towards  solving  them;  we  do  an  injustice 
to  the  thousands  of  future  Chinese  immigrants  by  summarily  and  irresponsibly  attributing 
rising  social  unrest  and  problems  to  a few  "young  Chinese  undesirables"  and  "Caucasian 
agitators."  This  kind  of  generalization  may  have  far-reaching  repercussions  in  future 
American  Immigration  policy.  In  fact,  editorials  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  during 
the  past  two  days  already  reflect  how  the  public  has  been  misled.  Immigrants  throughout 
the  history  of  mankind  have  always  given  rise  to  many  social  problems,  by  virtue  of 
cultural  differences  and  language  barriers.  It  is  absurd  to  say  the  "there  is  no  unrest 
in  San  Francisco  Chinatown."  It  is  naive  and  unrealistic  to  think  that  individuals  in 
our  community  could  assume  the  full  responsibility  of  assisting  immigrants  without  the 
cooperation  and  help  of  the  entire  community  and  of  the  government. 

Many  Chinese  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  helping  the  immigrants.  The 
problems  are  numerous  and  difficult.  We  must  admit  our  limitations,  cast  aside  our  pride, 
and  seek  outside  help.  The  local,  State  and  Federal  governments  and  our  entire  community 
must  be  informed  of  our  problems.  This  is  precisely  what  we  of  the  Concerned  Chinese 
for  Change  and  Action  (CCCA)  are  trying  to  do.  Ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  social 
workers,  businessmen,  college  and  high  school  students  are  trying  to  appeal  to  the  public 
and  the  government  for  help.  We  are  grateful  that  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recognizes  these  problems  and  has  acted  accordingly  last  night  by  allocating  funds  and 
appealing  to  the  government fbr  assistance.  Chinese  newspapers  have  also  voiced  their 
concern. 

This  is  no  time  for  fractionalism.  The  task  before  us  is  much  too  big.  We  need 
everybody’s  support.  We  call  on  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  to  assume  its  historical 
leadership  by  joining  forces  with  all  concerned  Chinese  citizens  who  are  trying  to  work 
for  changes  and  improvements.  We  also  call  upon  all  responsible  citizens  to  come  to  our 

help." 
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g«n  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens'  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 

Section  II  - Defining  "Youth" 

To  say  that  the  Chinese  community  has  "youth  problems ‘ is  boo  general  a statement. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  establish  the  age  grouping  of  youths,  including  young 
children,  teen-agers  and  young  adults.  The  nature  of  the  problems  affecting  these  sub- 
divisions are  different,  although  in  the  troublesome  field  of  0uvenile  delinquency  there 
is  an  increasing  "overlapping"  within  the  age  brackets. 

Speaking  in  a general  sense,  the  problems  of  the  pre-school  age  and  elementary 
school  age  youngsters  are  largely  tied  to  sociological  aspects  of  Chinese  family  life; 
the  neglect  of  children  where  both  parents  are  forced  to  work  to  obtain  even  a minimum 
income;  inferior  housing;  and  education  that  endeavors  to  straddle  the  bi -lingual 
problem. 

Moving  into  the  adolescent  age,  the  problems  become  more  intense  in  the  educational 
and  recreational  field.  This  raises  the  question  of  "schoo..  dropouts",  and  the  beginning 
of  serious  frustrations  of  the  foreign-born,  recent  immi grant  youth  attempting  to  find 
a place  in  a new  and  very  different  world  than  the  one  he  left  in  Hong  Kong.  For  both 
the  Ameri can-Chinese  and  the  foreign “born  immigrant  youth,  this  Is  the  age  where  he  too 
often  comes  to  the  belief,  whether  true  or  not,  that  the  education  being  offered  is 
entirely  unrelated  to  employment  opportunity.  So  feeling,  he  moves,  too  easily,  into 
the  unorierned,  dissident  groups  of  his  own  or  older  age  youths,  following  a path  that 
soon  places  his  name  on  police  records  and  in  the  juvenile  detention  hom.  Released 
with  a "record",  the  Chinese  youth  - male  or  female  - faces  unrelenting  parents  at  home; 
becoming  an  outcast  whose  only  source  of  solace  is  companionship  with  others  of  his  kind. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  the  variety  of  youth  problems,  and  particularly  those 
Df  the  upper  age  groups,  the  Sub-Committee  has  separated  its  basic  statistical  data  on 
(a)  - native  and  foreign  born  (b)  - male  and  female  (c)  » 'those  i 7 -years  and  under,  and 


those  13  to  25  years  of  age. 


The  first  question  we  attempted  to  answer,  was:  What  percentage  of  the  Chinese 

population  of  3an  Francisco  is  under  21  years  of  age? 

From  school  statistics,  the  birth  rate,  and  immigration  figures,  these  startling 
facts  came  to  light: 

It  can  be  conservatively  stated  that  ;>0  per  cent,  or  more,  of  the  total 
Chinese  population  in  San  Francisco  is  21  years  of  age  and  under.  The  ’’youth'' 
figure  would  be  far  higher  if  any  accurate  count  was  possible  of  those  21  to 


25  years  of  age. 


The  foregoing  statement  is  predicated  on  the  following  figures,  based  on  School 


Attendance  Records  for  October,  1 96G: 


Public  Senior  High 
Fubiic  Junior  High 
Elementary  grades 
Special  schools 
Childrens  Centers 
Vocational  High  School 
Continuation  school 
Private  High  schools 
Private  elementary  schools 
Private  liUrsery  Schools 
College:  Public  and  private 

Public  Adult  School 


Estimated  number  of  pre- school 
children 


3?  351 
2,905 
2,645 
75 
47 
73 
147 
115 
571 
92 
6,363 

wM 

6,600 

23^4 


To  the  above,  crust  be  taken  into  consideration  the  uncounted  number  of  those  iB 


to  21  years  of  age  who  are  not  in  sehco_. 


To  arrive  at  the  >0  per  cent  figure  of  those  21  years  of  age  and  under,  the  total 
of  23,964  was  considered  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  population  figure  of  47,700  as 
furnished  by  the  San  Francisco  Health  Department. 


Section  HI 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Cocgnunity  Citizens*  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 

Section  III  - Delinquency,  Crime,  Dropouts  - Facts 

No  one  can  or  should  deny  that  there  is  a serious  problem  of  delinquent  acts  among 
the  young  of  Chinatown.  But,  just  how  serious  is  it,  in  comparison  with  the  record  of 
all  San  Francisco  young? 

Delinquency  and  Crime. 

For  an  answer  to  this  question  the  Sub-Committee  turned  to  the  official  arrest 
records  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  covering  the  period  from  i960  to  1967. 

Police  records  list  "juveniles"  as  those  13  years  of  age  and  younger.  Over  18  years, 
they  are  counted  as  adults.  The  figures  present  these  basic  facts: 

1 - In  comparison  with  other  racial  and  cultural  groups,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  Chinese  population  increase  - juvenile  delinquency  has  remained  low. 

2 - The  nature  of  the  crimes  for  which  juveniles  (17  years  and  under)  have  been 
arrested  ourned  more  and  more  to  be  "agressive"  acts,  such  as  robbery,  assault  and 
burglary.  It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  public  comment  and  outcry  has  been  provoked. 

3 - The  number  of  girls  participating  in  delinquent  acts  leading  to  arrest  shows 
a great  increase,  year  by  year. 

k - Analyzing  the  juvenile  arrest  records  show  that,  in  196?  for  example,  there 
were  approximately  twice  as  many  American -born  Chinese  taken  into  custody  as  the  foreign- 
born  in  this  17-year  and  under  age  bracket.  However,  in  the  18  to  25-year  adult  category, 
the  opposite  was  true. 

5 - A matter  of  great  concern  is  the  number  of  9,  10,  11  and  12-year  olds  arrested 
for  agressive  crimes.  In  1967  alone  there  were  two  9-year  olds;  thirteen  11-year  olds 
and  eleven  12-year  olds  arrested  for  acts  of  burglary. 

6 - Of  the  230  arrests  of  Chinese  adults  in  1967,  those  in  the  18  to  25-year 
category  accounted  for  195,  of  whom  18  were  females.  Tabulated,  the  record  shows: 


19 

20 
21 


45 
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23 

24 


8 

8 

8 

10 

28 


7 - Crimes  committed  by  Chinese-Ameri cans  show  a different  pattern  from  the  overall 
records  of  the  general  population.  They  include  a higher  percentage  of  theft  charges 
and  a smaller  percentage  of  auto  thefts. 

8 - An  analysis  of  the  offenses  committed  by  native-born  Chinese  have  a slight 
tendency  toward  crimes  of  assault,  theft  and  auto  theft,  while  the  foreign-born  tend  more 
toward  robbery  and  burglary. 

9 - The  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  San  Francisco's  Cninese-American  community 
was  the  subject  of  a study  by  Kenneth  and  Uizabeth  Abbott  of  the  University  of  California 
for  the  period  1961-1966,  and  published  in  1968  by  the  Journal  of  Sociology  at  the 
National  Taiwan  University,  Taipei,  China. 

Documented  in  this  report  is: 

a - The  rate  of  offenses  committed  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Chinese- 
Americans  living  in  the  area. 

b - Both  the  native  and  foreign  born  youth  are  equally  sue cep table  to  Juvenile 
delinquency,  neither  the  place  of  birth  or  the  place  of  residence  within  San  Francisco 
have  little  effect  upon  delinquency  rates. 

c - The  proportion  of  families  with  both  parents  present  In  the  household  is  sub- 
stantially higher  for  Chinese-American  delinquent  youths  than  it  is  for  the  general 
San  Francisco  population. 

For  a more  detailed  look  at  the  statisitics  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  concluding 


pages  of  this  Section  present  the  data  obtained  from  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department 
for  the  years  1564  through  1967. 
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SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

It  is  often  assumed  because  of  the  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  presence 
of  Chinatown  "gangs",  that  these  acts  are  linked  to  a large  number  of  high  school  "drop- 
outs" . 

Actually,  the  number  and  percentage  of  Chinese  dropouts  is  lower  than  the  city-wide 
average  at  the  high  school  level. 

In  figures  compiled  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs  of  the  California  Assembly 
Whys  and  Means  Committee,  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  reported  the  drop- 
outs from  all  city  high  schools.  To  apply  it  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Chinese 
community,  the  figures  on  Galileo  High  School  are  the  most  reflective,  inasmuch  as  some 
69$  of  the  enrollment  there  is  Chinese. 

The  total  number  of  senior  high  school  dropouts,  city-wide,  was  1,321,  or  6.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  as  of  September,  1968. 

The  percentage  of  dropouts  at  Galileo  High  School  was  5«1  per  cent. 

A further  analysis  by  Galileo  High  School,  states  that  of  the  218  students  who  "left 

without  transfer",  43  were  Chinese.  Considering  the  high  percentage  of  Chinese  in  the 
student  body  at  Galileo,  this  is  indeed  a small  number. 

Much  higher  percentages  of  dropouts  were  recorded  at  Mission  High  School,  12.7 
per  cent;  Polytechnic  High  School,  10-5  per  cent;  Balboa  High  School,  9.3  per  cent. 

Lower  than  the  record  at  Galileo  was  the  record  at  Abraham  Lincoln  High,  4.3  per  cent, 
and  Lowell  High,  .3  per  cent.  Close  to  the  city-wide  average  was  George  Washington, 

6.5  per  cent,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  at  6.4  per  cent. 

Galileo  High  School  is  not  only  crowded,  but  overcrowded.  To  relieve  this  situa- 
tion, some  of  the  barracks  buildings  at  Fort  Mason  are  now  being  utilized  as  classrooms. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  school  department  that  when  part  of  Fort  Mason  is  turned  over  by 

the  Federal  government  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  a sizeable  portion  of  the  lard  will 
be  utilized  for  a secondary  high  school.  But,  other  contenders  for  the  land  include 
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those  pressing  for  low-cost  housing.  The  Division  of  Highways  says  that  any  plans  for 
the  Fort  Mason  land  should  provide  for  a freeway  connecting  the  Smbarcadero  and  Golden 

Gate  Bridge. 

Our  School  System  and  The  Delinquency  Problem: 

Outside  of  the  home,  the  greatest  influence  exercised  on  youth  comes  from  the  public 

school  system. 

For  this  reason,  this  Sub-Committee  on  Youth  addressed  a series  of  questions  to  the 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District.  Replies  to 

these  questions  came  from  Dr.  Edward  D.  Goldman,  Assistant  Superintendent;  and  from 

Leslie  V.  Russell,  principal  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Schools  through  Martin  J.  Dean, 

Assistant  Superintendent  for  3pecial  Educational  Services. 

The  questions  asked,  and  the  answers  received  in  written  form,  follow: 

HOW  DO  YOU  SEE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS’  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CRIME? 

The  public  schools  has  a responsibility,  through  precept  and  example  in  the  schools,  to 
demonstrate  on  a positive  note,  responsibility  for  law  and  order.  As  a part  of  the  total 
school  curriculum,  particularly  in  the  area3  of  U.S.  History  and  Civics,  we  must  continue 
to  emphasize  the  democratic  process  through  which  change  can  be  made  through  legal  and 
legislative  channels. 

WHAT  SPECIAL  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS,  IF  MY,  DO  YOU  HAVE  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN  HIGH  CRIME  AREAS? 

No  special  policies  in  the  high  crime  areas  except,  generally,  crime  occurs  in  the  areas 
of  extreme  poverty.  These  areas  become  target  areas  for  saturation  programs  involving 
special  funds  through  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Special  funding  through  such  programs  as  the  Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  1, 
and  Senate  Bill-28  is  being  used.  In  addition,  using  local  funds,  compensatory  programs 
have  been  in  operation  for  the  last  several  years  in  the  poverty  areas. 

DO  YOU  CONSIDER  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  TO  BE  CRIME  PREVENTIVE,  AND,  IF  SO,  IN 

WHAT  WAY? 

Yes,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  young  people  who  get  in  trouble  with  the  law  and  students 
who  have  difficulty  in  reading,  in  truancy,  in  behavior,  are  in  our  schools.  Secondly, 
many  of  these  youngsters  have  health  problems  particularly  os  they  pertain  to  inadequate 
nutrition.  We  have  materially  increased  the  amount  of  money  available  for  free  or  reduced 
lunch  costs  to  the  individual  students,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  generally  a hungry 
youngster  is  a troubled  youngster. 


WHAT  13  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CRIME  IK  THE  SCHOOLS:  VANDALISM,  ASSAULTS,  DRUGS,  OTHERS? 


The  problem  of  vandalism  and  assaults  has  increased.  We  are  particularly  concerned  at 
this  time  with  the  problem  of  assaults  and  the  many  ramifications  involved.  We  do  get 
specific  incidents  of  assaults  on  the  way  to  and  from  schools  and  in  isolated  areas  or 
in  such  places  as  lavatories.  Concomitant  with  this  are  the  shakedowns  for  money  and 
many  other  related  incidents. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  POLICIES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WHEN  A CHILD  IS  (A)  SUSPECTED  OF  DELINQUENCY; 
(B)  FOUND  DELINQUENT;  (C)  RETURNED  FROM  A CORRECTIONAL  OR  DETENT! ONAL  FACILITY? 

(a)  Suspicion  of  delinquency  might  be  first  manifested  by  truancy  complaints  of  teachers 
or  students  and  local,  merchants’  complaints  of  theft.  If  truancy  is  the  problem,  the 
case  would  be  referred  to  the  Attendance  Officer  assigned  to  that  school.  If  suspicion 
of  theft  or  unusual  occurences  is  evident,  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  Juvenile 
Bureau  and  a plain  clothes  Inspector  assigned  to  that  school  would  make  a quiet  investi- 
gation . 

(b)  When  a public  school  child  is  found  delinquent,  the  school  administrator,  counselors 
and  Special  Educational  Services  personnel  work  directly  with  the  Juvenile  Court  in  order 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  or  adjustments.  This  is  brought  about  by  a free  interchange 
of  information  between  the  school  and  the  Court.  As  an  example,  if  it  is  found  that 

the  child  has  been  involved  in  delinquent  acts  with  undesirable  companions,  a change  of 
school  might  be  in  order. 

(c)  An  orderly  procedure  for  returning  children  from  correctional  facilities  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Director 
of  the  California  Youth  Authority.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  each  comity  desig- 
nates a liaison  representative  to  administer  this  procedure.  Mr.  Leslie  V.  Russell, 
Principal,  Court  Schools  has  had  this  designated  responsibility  for  many  years. 

The  policy  is  for  the  correctional  or  detent! onai  facility  to  forward  the  following 
information  to  him  in  advance  of  the  return  of  the  child.  This  information  following: 

1.  Total  number  of  school  credits  accumulated, 

2.  Names  of  courses  in  progress  at  the  institution  by  grade. 

3«  Recommended  grade  placement  in  the  public  school. 

k.  Adjustment  to  the  school  program  at  the  institution. 

5.  An  official  transcript  with  available  cumulative  school  records. 

When  the  student  actually  returns  to  Son  Francisco,  the  placement  is  discussed  with  the 
Parole  Agent  or  Probation  Officer.  The  students  are  re-distributed  to  secondary  schools 
in  order  to  break  up  bad  combinations  or  associations  and  relieve  schools  that  have  a 
greater  number  of  problems  already. 


HOW  DO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  RELATE  TO  TEE  YOUTH  AUTHORITY,  AND  THE  PROBATION  SYSTEM. 

California  Youth  Authority.  A close  relationship  exists  between  the  public  schools  and 
the  California  Youth.  Authority,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  School  Liaison  Representa- 


. 


tlve  and  the  California  Y uth  Authority  offices  are  almost  directly  across  the  street 
on  Van  Mess  Avenue.  The  Parole  Agents  are  furnished  with  individual  school  directories 
and  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  schools  on  a regular  basis 

Probation  System.  Sven  a closer  relationship  exists  between  the  probation  Department 
and  the  public  schools  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
maintains  3 schools  in  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court  facilities;  namely,  Youth  Guidance 
Center,  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School,  and  Hidden  Valley  and  Liaison  Representative  a most 
adequate  office  at  the  Y uth  Guidance  Center-  This  lends  itself  to  direct  personal  con- 
tact with  the  Probations  Officers. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE’' CRIMINAL" PROBLEMS  HAEDIED  INFORMALLY  BETWEEN'  POLICE,  PARENTS,  AND 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS? 

The  school  tries  to  maintain  contact  with  the  parents  of  youngsters  who  are  suspected  to 
be  in  trouble  with  the  law,  and,  also,  there  is  a close  contact  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. Generally  the  principal  has  a close  working  relationship  with  the  local  precinct. 
Also,  the  Juvenile  Division  of  the  Police  Department  is  in  constant  contact  with  the 
administrative  staff  of  the  schools. 


DOES  THE  FACT  THAT  A SCHOOL  13  IK  A HIGH- CRIME  AREA  AFFECT  TEACHER  ASSIGNMENT,  AND,  IF 
SO,  IN  WHAT  WAY? 

Teacher  assignment  is  affected  in  the  sense  that  more  teachers  are  assigned  in  many  of 
the  schools  in  the  poverty  areas.  These  are  the  schools  in  which  we  have  saturation 
programs  and  make  a specific  attempt  to  reduce  class  size,.  Also  school-community  teachers 
are  assigned  so  that  they  may  work  in  closer  contact  and  cooperation  with  the  parents 
and  agencies  in  the  community. 

WHAT  PERCENTAGE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO5 3 SCHOOL  BUDGET  NOW  GOES  TO  SCHOOLS  IK  THE  MOST  DISAD- 
VANTAGED AREAS  OF  THE  CITY? 

Generally;  all  schools  have  a similar  budget  amount  assigned  to  them  in  the  target  areas 
as  mentioned.  Much  additional  money  is  budgeted  for  special  programs  involving  compen- 
satory education.  This  money  generally  comes  from  special  state  and  special  federal 

sources . 

HOW  DO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  REIATE  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS  AMD  RECREATION? 

The  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  arid  the  School  District’s  Recreation  Division 
work  very,  very  closely.  Mr.  George  Caiirinus , Coordinator  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation,  lias  a close  working  relationship  with  the  head  of  the  Park  and  Recreation 
Department.  We  have  with  us  a general  statement  and  review  of  the  cooperation  between 
these  two  divisions  in  the  areas  of  planning  and  public  service. 


IT  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS  WHICH  ARE  BUDGETED  FOR 
AFTER  HOURS  AND  NIGHT  TIME  PLAYGROUND  ACTIVITIES,  AMD  IF  SO,  HOW  MUCH? 

The  annual  budget  for  the  School  District’s  recreation  operation  is  $306,000.  We  operate 
sixty  schoolyards.  They  are  open  from  3 to  6 pan.  on  school  days  and  from  10  a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  on  other  days.  They  are  closed  on  Sundays.  Twenty  night  gymnasiums  are  open 
from  7 to  10  pan.,  Monday  through  Friday.  They  are  closed  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


WHAT  PROBLEMS  WOULD  YOU  FACE  IN  MAKING  BETTER  RECREATIONAL  (AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  SERVICE) 

USE  CF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FACILITIES:  AND  WHAT  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  DO  IF  YOU  HAD  THE  FUNDS  TO 
DO  IT? 

If  more  funds  were  available,  the  Division  would  recommend  the  .’.‘allowing: 

1.  finploy  more  assistant  directors  on  large  units  and  recruit  youth  from  disadvantaged 

areas. 

2.  Employ  more  specialists  in  arts  and  crafts,  music,  ana  drama. 

3.  Provide  special  summer  activities  such  as  district  carnivals,  barbecues,  movies,  and 

so  on. 

h.  Extend  programs  by  adding  new  units. 

I should  like  to  reiterate  that  the  Division  works  in  very  close  cooperation  with  the 
Park  and  Recreation  Department,  and  every  endeavor  is  made  through  with  close  cooperation 
to  insure  adequate  recreation  facilities  citywide. 
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San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court 

Number  & Percent  of  Chinese  included  in  Total  Hew  Adjudications 
Delinquent  Acts  - 1960-1967  & 1st  11  raontiis  1968 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens8  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 

Section  IV  - The  Dissidents  - Analyzing  the  So-called  Gangs 

In  May  of  i960  the  State  Department  of  Corrections  started  a study  "to  find  out 
why  young  Chinese -Americans  stay  out  of  trouble  with  the  law". 

Alvin  Rudoff,  a researcher  on  the  project  staff  stated  at  the  time  - "Young  adult 
Chinese -Americans  provide  an  ideal  case  of  a non-delinquent  group  and  once  we  find  out 
why  they  do  not  get  into  trouble,  it  might-  help  tell  us  something  about  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  delinquency." 

Three  years  later,  January  1963,  ‘the  findings  of  the  study  were  released. 

In  contradiction  to  the  earlier  statement,  it  was  in  January  of  1963  that  the  public 
at  large,  and  some  in  Chinatown  first  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  "gangs”,  and  an 
upsurge  in  crime  and  delinquency.  In  that  month  a confrontation  that  held  promise  of 
becoming  a widespread  riot  took  place  between  youths  from  the  Chinese  Recreation  Center 
and  the  Telegraph  Hill  Center.  Strangely,  they  represented  two  '’minorities"  - the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Negroes  - in  conflict.  Police  arrived  and  prevented  the  fight  spreading. 

It  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  six  Chinese  youths  who  had  in  their  possession  loaded  pistols, 
knives,  and  lengths  of  cable. 

This  incident  brought  headlines  in  the  daily  press. 

It  did  shake  the  Chinese  community, by  making  them  aware  of  a problem;  something 
that  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  many  of  the  social  agencies  over  the  previous 
period  of  time  but  had  not  led  to  any  concerted  action  to  meet  the  situation.  Articles 
began  appearing  in  the  Chinese  press.  Some  of  the  comments  indicated  a desire  to  treat 
the  matter  of  delinquency  and  crime  in  the  area  as  a "Chinatown  problem",  succeptable 
to  family  control  of  the  young.  Others  urged  that  the  community  "take  a good  look  at 
itself"  and  that  the  "time  has  come  for  the  community  ‘to  do  something  constructive  for 
the  young". 


The  next  impact  cam< 
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e in  June,  19 Cb  when  the  daily  press  revealed  police  figures  on 
the  rise  of  crime  in  the  Chinatown  area,  with  the  arrest  of  two  youths  who  called  them- 
selves (and  those  associated  with  them  in  a series  of  "burglaries ) ’The  Bugs”.  In  a 
period  of  the  prior  six  months,  the  police  estimated  that  The  Bugs  had  burglarised  an 
estimated  48  Chinatown  establishments,  during  which  they  ’’acquired"  approximately  $7 >500 
in  cash  and  $3,000  worth  of  merchandise.  The  Bugs  dressed  completely  in  black  with 
high-heeled  boots  and  an  "upswept”  hair  style.  Most  of  them  were  5-feet  or  less  in 
height,  and  slender,  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  enter  buildings  through  small 
apertures . 

'//hat  some  called  a "turning  point”  in  recognition  of  the  overall  problem  of  crime 
and  delinquency,  came  in  April,  1965.  After  conferences  with  police  authorities,  the 
Chinese  Six  Companies  took  steps  to  meet  the  youth  problem.  Workers  from  Youth  for 
Service  were  invited  by  the  Six  Companies  to  assist  in  meeting  the  hostility  of  delinquent 
youth.  A relative  "lull"  followed. 

Headlines  were  again  created  in  September,  1966  when  another  group  of  The  Bugs 
was  apprehended.  This  tine  they  had  been  operating  in  the  Russian  Hill  area  adjoining 
Chinatown  to  the  west.  Like  their  predecessors,  they  were  young  Chinese -Americans . 

What  many  regard  as  the  first  positive  step  to  aid  young  delinquents,  came  from  the 
youths  themselves.  This  was  the  incorporation  in  May,  1967  of  the  Leways.  This  i3  a 
non-profit  organization  which  operates  a pool  hall  and  fountain  on  Jackson  near  Kearny. 

It  came  into  being  when  the  pool  hall's  former  owner  was  about  to  close.  The  group  of 
reportedly-delinquent  youths  banded  together  to  raise  $2,000  with  which  to  take  the  place 
over. 

me  name  Leway  is  derived  from  "legitimate  way”,  and  the  group  is  composed  primarily 
of  native-born  Chinese- Americans.  It  has  definite  objectives  for  improvement  of  their 
situation,  and  for  other  Chinatown  youths.  The  age  group  is  wide,  from  l4-to-26  years 

of  age. 
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Quoting  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  East/ West,  leaders  of  the  Leways  describe 
their  membership  as  "mostly  from  the  surrounding  community  and  all  suffering  from  lack 
of  friendship".  Further  they  pinned  their  isolation  as  coining  from  "lack  of  communication, 
poor  families,  and  broken  homes." 

"The  Leways  have  problems  with  the  police,  mostly  because  the  youths  who  congregate 
at  the  pool  hall  are  tagged,  either  by  past  behaviours  or  present  affiliations  as  delin- 
quents", continues  the  article.  "So  police  will  often  end  a search  for  criminals  at 
Leway,  where  innocent  youths  may  be  subjected  to  anything  from  straight  interrogation  to 
physi cal  shakedowns . " 

Of  the  police,  the  Leways  say,  "We  are  not  trying  to  bother  them... end  we  won't  go 
out  of  our  way  to  work  with  them,  either. 

Further  quotes  the  East/West  artic3.e  - "For  now,  it's  a tough  go  for  job  seekers  from 
Leway,  aside  from  the  language  education  hangups,  because ...  the  Chinese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  doesn't  recognize  us,  we  can't  get  through  to  the  EOC  that  we  want  jobs,  and 
you  can't  beat  City  Rail." 

Concludes  the  article,  "(Leways1)  problems  are  as  ancient  as  its  pool  hall.  And 
its  leaders  may  be  a little  raw,  pacing  around  in  a ring  surrounded  by  steadfast  bureau- 
crats, not-so-friendly  police,  and  public  ignorance.  But  at  3. east  they  are  jabbing." 

Whereas  the  Leways  are  composed  largely  of  American  bora  Chinese  youth,  another 
group  made  its  presence  know  early  in  1 968,  of  slightly  older,  more  militant  foreign-born 
Chinese.  They  are  known  as  the  Kwa  Chings.;  Cantonese  for  "Youth  of  China". 

Presence  of  the  Hva  Chings  came  to  public  notice  in  February,  1968  when  their  spokes- 
man appeared  before  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  present  a list  of  "demands",  which 
were  generally  interpreted  as  "threats"  if  they  were  not  met.  The  spokesman  indicated 
the  Hwa  Chings  had  a membership  of  around  300  young  Chinese  who  were  largely  unemployed, 
had  little  knowledge  of  English,  and  most  of  all  wanted  a meeting  hall  or  club  house  of 
their  own.  Until  it  closed,  El  Picolo,  a coffee  house,  was  their  hangout". 





Only  days  later  during  the  Chinese  Hew  Year  celebrati  on  on  Grant  Avenue,  there  were 
reports  of  gang  attacks  on  visitors.  The  Hwa  Chings  were  immediately  "tagged’’  as  the 
instigators,  although  later  it  was  pro  veil  they  were  not.  As  a matter  of  record,  during 
succeeding  weeks  the  Hwa  Chings  did  a creditable  amount  of  'policing"  that  reduced  attacks 
and  robberies. 

In  the  weeks  following,  the  Hwa  Chings  made  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  their  project- 
ed clubhouse,  with  some  of  the  Chinese  community  contributing  to  the  fund.  Their  hope  of 
a sizable  contribution  from  the  Six  Companies  failed.  In  May  the  UaJh  Chings  met  with 
Mayor  Joseph  Ailoto  and  sought  City  aid  for  their  effort.  They  particularly  comp.l.ained 
to  the  mayor  of  lack  of  any  form  of  help  from  the  2QC,  claiming  it  was  controlled  by  the 
Chinatown  ’’establishment. 

A former  member  of  the  Hwa  Chings,  now  in  military  service,  described  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  group  as  follows;  "Me  ware  Ik  or  15  years  old  when  we  come  from 
Hong  Kong.  Knowing  little  English  we’re  put  in  a class  (school)  and  have  a hard  time 
keeping  up.  We  don’t  know  how  to  ask  the  teacher  for  help.  We  fall  behind  and  one  by 
one  quit  school.  Mostly  the  problem  starts  at  home.  Me  don’t  get  along  with  our  parents. 
You  ask  them  for  lunch  money  and  there's  always  an  argument  because  they  don’t  have  it  or 
work  so  hard  for  it.  When  you  don’t  live  at  home  and  you’re  not  working  you  either  beg, 
borrow  or  steal.  We’re  not  proud  of  what  we  did,  but  we  did  what  we  did  in  order  to 
live." 

Actually  the  youth  of  Chinatown  are  not  divided  either  as  member  or  non-members  of 
the  Leways  or  the  Mah  Chings.  Each  of  these  organizations  have  what  might  be  called 
affiliated  memberships  among  the  younger  boys  of  Chinatown.  There  are  also  a number  of 
clubs  under  other  names. 

Following  is  a "profile"  of  some  of  the  clubs  in  Chinatown; 

Ching:  Mostly  composed  of  youth  born  in  China,  cut  this  is  not  a prerequisite 
for  membership.  Ages  range  from  15  to  2h~years  of  age.  Membership  claim,  up  to  150,  but 
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only  25  comprise  the  "core  group”.  The  Wah  Ching  is  in  the  process  of  reorganization, 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  re-grouping  through  smaller  groups  with  an  anticipated  total 
membership  of  200.  Places  of  congregation:  Chung  Mee  mah-Jong  parlor.  Uncle's,  Cafe 

Oricntale,  Lucky  Me  Pool  Hall,  and  Chinatown  Smoke  Shop. 

junior  Wah  Ching:  Membership  of  about  20,  comprised  of  younger  brothers  and  friends 

of  the  W’ah  Ching.  Ages  range  from  15  to  17  years.  Most  of  the  members  are  from  Galileo 
High  School.  Congregate  at  the  Country  Club  Billiard  Parlor,  Jimmy’s  Smoke  Shop  and 
Chinatown  Smoke  Shop. 

Baby  Wah  Ching:  Approximately  20  members.  Native-born,  in  ages  of  12  to  15  years. 

Congregates  at  Commodore  Stockton  School  as  well  as  at  Leway.  Regarded  as  a "problem" 
group  by  the  Wah  Ching,  as  they  often  provoke  unfavorable  publicity  that  reflects  on  the 

Wah  Ching. 

Brothers  Ten;  Age  range  from  15  to  17,  composed  of  students  from  Galileo  and 
Washington  High  Schools,  mostly  of  2nd  and  3rd  generation  Chinese -Americans . 

Country  Club  Boys:  Was  formerly  called  the  Noe  Boys  because  all  lived  in  the  Castro- 

Noe  Valley  region.  They  congregate  at  the  Country  Club  Billiard  Parlor  at  Washington  and 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  Friendly  with  Brothers  Ten  and  Wah  Ching.  Ten  to  15  members,  ranging 
from  15  to  18  years  of  age. 

Leway:  Best  organized  group;  with  25  core  members.  Ages  17  to  26  years.  Many  or 

most  of  the  Chinatown  youth  groups  congregate  with  the  Leways  to  use  their  pool  hall 
facilities,  fountain,  or  Just  because  it  is  a place  that  accepts  them  without  question  and 

does  not  close  at  11  p.m. 

Raiders:  Less  than  a dozen  members,  ages  18  to  20.  Meets  at  Leway.  Could  be  numer- 

ically a part  of  Leway,  but  is  definitely  autonomous. 

Junior  Raiders:  Ages  15  to  17,  with  15  active  members.  Congregates  at  Leway  and 

Mikes  Pool  Hall, 
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Project  Boys  895:  So  named  because  they  congregate  at  ping  Yuen  (695  Pacific  Ave.), 

also  at  Leway.  Fifteen  active  members,  ages  15  to  1 7. 

The  880*3:  Similar  to  the  895  boys;  high  school  boys  from  Galileo.  Twenty  to  40 

members  who  congregate  at  880  Pacific  Ave. 

Drifters : A group  of  about  20  whose  prime  interest  is  in  motorcycles.  Ages,  16-17. 

Generally  meet  at  the  YMCA. 

The  most  recent  organization  to  make  its  appearance  in  Chinatown  is  an  extension  of 
the  Communist  regime  of  Red  China;  called  the  Red  Guard  and  following  the  precepts  of 
Mao  Tse-Tung.  Mimeographed  copies  of  a "Red  Guard  Community  News"  have  been  circulated 
in  Chinatown,  dated  March  12,  1989*  This  attacks  public  school  officials  as  "pigs".  It 
also  lists  a ten-point  "political  program'1,  including  "organizing  Yellow  self-defense 
groups  that  are  dedicated  to  defending  our  Yeallow  community  from  racist  police  oppression 
and  brutality";  and  demands  that  "all  Yellow  people  should  be  released  from  the  many 
jails  and  prisons..."  and  "all  Yellow  men  to  be  exempt  from  military  service".  No  names 
are  listed  for  the  Red  Guard.  Its  address  is  given  as  615  Jackson  St.,  which  is  Leway 
headquarters . 

It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  a handful  of  youths  are  involved  in  the  Red  Guard 
movement,  but  the  presence  of  such  an  organization  is  another  disturbing  factor  in  the 
community.  San  Francisco’s  Chinese  population  has  been  predominantly  oriented  to  the 
democratic  principals  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the  Rationalist  government  of  China.  In 
fact  San  Francisco  is  headquarters  in  America  for  the  Kuomlntung.  Many  of  its  citizens 
are  refugees  from  the  Communist  regime  of  mainland  China,  and  know  too  well  what  that 
regime  represents  in  human  debasement. 

The  political  overtones  in  such  a movement  cannot  be  overlooked,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  while  some  may  feel  this  is  just  a method  of  some  youth  to  be  "militant", 
others  regard  it  as  the  act  of  an  "enemy”  to  the  peace  of  the  community.  This  later 
feeling  can  only  lead  to  a hardening  of  attitude  toward  dissident  youth  groups  of  any 
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nature,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  aid  or  assistance  regardless  of  demonstrated  needs. 

One  of  the  dangers  to  the  community  is  the  rise  of  conflicts  of  interest  between 
the  "gangs".  Thi3  can  lead  to  overt  acts  and  open  "warfare".  Certain  of  the  tongs  are 
known  to  be  seeking  recruits  from  these  rivaling  groups.  Threats  are  being  heard  of 
"reprisals"  for  such  "raiding"  of  members.  Whether  true  or  not,  even  rumors  of  such 
things  could  supply  the  spark  of  open  conflict.  Money  is  said  to  be  available  to  line  the 
pockets  of  the  ill-advised  who  succumb  to  -the  wishes. of  self-seeking  fomentors  of  "trouble". 
The  authorities  are  aware  of  the  situation.  The  community  should  also  take  notice. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  dissidents,  the  minority  of  the  youth  community,  are  trapped 
in  an  environment  of  language  and  job  difficulties,  the  "ghetto"  conditions  of  housing, 
conflicts  of  cultures,  and  are  often  being  "used"  by  others  for  ulterior  purposes,  and 
have  come  to  disdain  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  help.  They  find  respect  for  them- 
selves only  among  others  of  their  kind. 
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Sau  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee; 

Section  V - How  Youth  "Views  the  Scene” 

If  there  is  to  be  a solution  to  the  multiple  problems  affecting  the  youth  of  China- 
town, it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  "elders"  (such  as  youth  probably  regards  the  members 
of  this  Sub-Committee)  to  give  their  vieus.  What  the  young  people  are  saying,  and  doing, 
and  how  they  think  solutions  can  be  found  for  them  are  important. 

The  "militant"  and  demanding  attitude  of  the  Wah  Chings  has,  for  example,  been 
widely  publicised  in  the  daily  press.  But  members  of  this  committee  have  also  discussed 
the  individual  attitudes  of  the  Wah  Chings  with  members  and  leaders  of  that  body.  We 
wish  to  note  that  from  an  attitude  of  beligerent  hostility,  to  one  of  cooperation  has 
resulted  from  these  conversations.  They  find  hope  - as  do  we  - that  from  this  closer 
contact,  there  will  come  wider  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  discontent  and  meaningful 
programs  result. 

Similar  peaceful  and  worth-while  conversations  have  been  held  with  the  Levays. 

All  youth  chafes  at  Inaction;  at  the  multiple  number  of  agencies  which  purport  to 
be  "youth  oriented"  yet  which  do  not,  as  yet,  bring  these  programs  into  unity. 

One  group  of  young  Chinese  at  Sari  Francisco  State  College  (intercollegiate  Chinese 
for  Social  Action)  conducted  personal  interviews  with  a number  of  adolescent  to  older 
youths,  a3  the  basis  for  a study  on  education.  As  a result  of  these  interviews,  they 
"set  the  scene"  of  the  disolusioned  young  Chinese  immigrants  from  Hong  Kong  (such  as 
Join  the  Wah  Chings)  as  follows  (quoted  from  their  booklet  on  "Education  in  San  Francisco 
Chinatown'  ) : 

"Once  In  the-  ’ cited  States  with  its  higher  standard  of  living,  the  young  man,  and 
perhaps  other  matters  of  the  family  such  as  his  mother,  my  have  to  go  to  work  to  supple- 
ment his  father’s  income.  The  consequence  of  this  is  not  only  to  make  homeiife  and 
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parental  influence  weak  and  unstable  but  also  to  cause  in  the  youth  a deep  sense  of 
frustration,  partly  because  of  disillusionment,  partly  because  of  the  types  of  occupations 
that  the  youths  must  take  up,  and  partly  because  of  the  loss  of  status  involved  in  talcing 
these  jobs... not  to  mention,  of  course,  certain  ethnic  prejudices  on  the  part  of  some 
prospective  employers. 

"...All  these  frustrations  and  difficulties  cause  the  alienation  from  both  American 
and  traditional  culture  found  in  groups  like  the  Wah  Ching.  This  alienation  produces 
crime,  violence,  and  aimlessness.  Boys,  who  in  China  were  literate  and  well  read  and 
among  the  future  elite  of  their  culture,  join  with  the  working  class  and  other  youth 
among  the  immigrants  in  dropping  out  of  society.  Children  of  immigrants,  although  native 
born  themselves,  emulate  the  alienated  immigrants  by  "dropping  out’  and  joining  them  in 
an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  frustration  of  their  own  lives." 

San  Francisco  and  Chinatown  have  had  a number  of  "confrontations",  or  violent  demon- 
strations from  dissident  youth  groups,  accompanied  by  "demands"  for  action... but  is  has 
also  witnessed  a parade  of  well  disciplined  youth  through  its  streets  who  presented  youth 
"needs"  rather  than  demands. 

This  parade,  estimated  to  have  numbered  up  to  300  youths,  boys  and  girls,  took 
place  in  August.  Besides  placards  carried,  it  passed  out  leaflets  explaining  the  object- 
ives and  the  "needs" . It  was  organized  by  the  Intercollegiate  Chinese  for  Social  Action 
at  San  Francisco  State  College. 

The  contents  of  this  leaflet  follows: 

"Dear  Friends; 

We  the  concerned  members  of  the  Chinese-American  Community  are  participating  in  a 
non-violent  demonstration  this  evening  to  call  attention  the  many  grave  ar.<?  serious 
problems  in  Chinatown. 

The  Chinese-Ameri cans  have  never  informed  our  many  friends  outside  the  community  of 

our  many  problems  in  the  areas  of  education,  employment,  underemployment,  health,  mental 
health,  housing,  youth,  senior-  citizens,  immigration,  and  to  the  lack  of  recreational 

facilities  etc. 


We  axe  also  inarching  tonite  to  show  our  Chinese  brothers  and  sisters  that  we  care 
about  their  problems  and  offer  our  help. 

Some  of  our  specific  needs: 

1.  To  open  up  classrooms  at  Commodore  Snockton  at  nite  for  bi-iingual  tutorial  programs. 

2.  To  provide  better  counseling  for  youth. 

3.  To  provide  additional  recreational  facilities  for  our  youth. 

J*.  To  provide  a multi-service  center  for  all  people,  i.e.  youth,  immigrant,  poor,  aged. 

5.  To  provide  comprehensive  neighborhood  health  services. 

6.  To  provide  better  mental  health  housing, 

7.  To  provide  more  jobs. 

8.  To  provide  a facility  vhere  youth  can  congregate  and  z-ecroaue. 

9.  To  eliminate  the  Oct.  10  carnival  and  the  Chinese  Hew  Year  carnival  to  discourage 
the  exploitation  of  the  young  and  old. 

10.  To  protest  the  Chinatown  Detail,  (police) 

11.  To  demand  the  Unified  School  District  to  provide  a meaningful  education  program  for 
the  thousands  of  in-coming  immigrants. 

12.  Whenever  possible,  the  social  and  health  services  shall  be  staffed  by  bi-iingual 
persons . 

13*  Investigation  of  the  Chinatown -North  Beach  E.O.C. 


Section  VI 


Committee : 


San  Francis co  Chinese  Coismunity  Citizens’  Survey  and  Fast  Finding 
.Section  VI  - What  Is  Nov  Being  Done  for  our  Youth 

In  its  survey  of  youth  problems,  this  Sub-Committee  has  reached  numerous  organiza- 
tions, agencies,  churches  and  official  and  semi-official  groups  which  have  'youth  programs 
in  the  Chinese  community.  They  are  dedicated  to  their  task,  but  they  apparently  have 
pursued  their  own  course  of  action  without  consultation  or  regard  for  what  others  are 
doing,  or  are  attempting  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  young  people. 

This  Section  seeks  to  bring  these  many  organizations  into  focus,  by  outlining  who 
they  are,  what  they  see  as  the  youth  problem,  and  what  path  of  activity  they  are  following 
The  order  in  which  these  are  listed  lias  no  relation  to  who  many  be  doing  the  most  effect- 
ive Job. 

Church -orients d organ! zati onsy 

Practically  every  church  organization  with  branches  or  facilities  in  Chinatown  - 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  other  - has  devoted  at  least  a portion  of  its  activities  to 
youth  programs. 

St.  Mary’s  Church;  Youth  activities  are  highly  organized  end  directed  by  Pr. 
Donnovan.  Club  activities  are  conducted  for  both  boys  and  girls.  A Boys  Club  meeting 
ia  held  every  Friday  night;  Boy  Scout  meeting  on  Saturday  mornings  Girls  activities  are 
on  Sunday  morning,  plus  rehearsals  for  the  famous  St.  Mary’s  Brum  Corps,  held  each 
Saturday  morning,  ^his  church  is  also  the  location  of  one  of  the  Chinese  language  schools 

St.  Francis  Church:  Recreational  activities,  principally  basketball  and  other  games, 

are  conducted  in  a gymnasium  wing  of  this  church.  Operations  ere  under  the  direction  of 
Fr.  Joseph  Wong. 

Sales i.an  Boys  Club , onerated  in  con  unction  with  St.  Peter  ar-d  Paul *3  Church,  with 
Fr.  Burns  in  charge.  Originated  some  ,50  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  youth 
of  North  Beach,  this  organization  is  actively  endeavoring  to  bring  young  Chinese  into  its 


activities.  At  present  only  5$  of  the  membership  is  Chinese,  hub  the  Club  is  actively 
engaged  in  attracting  an  increased  membership  in  the  ages  of  6 years  to  24  years.  At 
the  paroelii&l  school  at  St.  Peter  and  Paul's,  30$  of  the  children  are  Chinese.  Funds  are 
now  being  sought  to  enlarge  the  club's  facilities.  If  successful  the  added  facilities 
would  include  a bowling  alley  and  billiards,  both  of  which  are  favorite  pastimes  for 
Chinese  adolescents  and  young  men.  As  Fr.  Burns  points  cut,  the  success  of  any  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  language  problem  and  supply  work,  are  dependent  greatly  in  giving  to 
these  youth  recreational  outlets  to  satisfy  pent  up  energies." 

Cameron  House;  subsidized  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  national  Missions . 

Its  activities  for  youth  accounts  for  3/5th  of  its  annual  budget  cf  $40,000;  covering 
such  interests  as  its  club  house  facilities,  special  week-end  activities  and  a comprehen- 
sive Summer  day  camp  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Youth  programs  are  open  to  all  youth 
from  primary  school  age  through  college. 

Chinese  Methodist  Church:  Rev.  Timothy  Tam.  This  church  has  a full-time  worker  in 

charge  of  youth  activities.  It  has  contact  with  many  youths  because  it  serves  as  one  of 
the  Chinece-language  schools,  with  junior  and  senior  age  instructional  groups  involving 
eleven  teachers.  It  also  operates  an  evening  adult  education  class  for  instruction  of 
English.  A Boy  Scout  troop  meets  here,  and  there  is  also  an  "alumni"  group  meeting 
weekly,  involving  youth  and  volunteer  workers. 

Waver.ly  Chinese  Baptist  Church:  Both  educational  and  youth  activities  are  conducted 

here.  There  is  a Boy  Scout  troop  and  a Cub  Scout  troop,  a girls  club,  and  a children's 
choir.  Tutorial  services  are  provided  in  English  in  the  evening. 

Southern  Baptist  Church;  Rev.  Au.  About  100  young  people  are  engaged  in  youth 
activities,  in  addition  to  a Monday  through  Fid  day  Chinese  language  school  attended  by 
about  20  children  in  the  ages  of  6 to  12  years.  Youth  activities  include  a Youth  Fellow- 
ship, College  Fellowship,  and  a choir. 


Uni tod  Church  of  Christ  (formerly  Congregational):  Has  a full-time  youth  activities 

director.,  largely  directed  in  programs  for  senior  high  school  and  college  age  youth.  Co- 
sponsors of  Hip  Wo.  Rev.  Paul  Woo  is  pastor. 

Other  churches  with  youth-oriented  activities  include:  Universal  Buddhist  Church; 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church;  Chinese  Church  of  the  Nazarene ; Salvation  Army;  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  Church;  Fundamentalist  Church;  Chinese  Independent  Baptist  Church. 

Community  Youth  Programs; 

Chinese  YWCA:  Conducts  a high  school  program  for  boys,  including  swimming,  recrea- 

tion and  Informal  educational  program  for  children,  youth  and  adults.  Financed  through 
club  services,  endowments,  membership  dues  and  the  United  Bay  Area  Crusade. 

Chinese  YWCA:  Open  to  all  girls,  with  fee  membership  required  except  for  services 

to  non-English  speaking.  Has  organized  clubs,  classes,  summer  day  camp.  Conducts  adult 
classes  in  culture.  Services  to  non-English  speaking  include  orientation  for  new  immi- 
grants, adult  conversation  groups,  tutorial  for  youngsters. 

Citizens  For  Youth  In  Chinatown:  Following  a conference  with  the  Human  Rights 

Commission,  John  Yehall  Chin,  a member  of  that  commission,  early  in  1968  called  a group 
of  concerned  citizens  of  Chinatown  together  to  discuss  the  need  for  aid  to  the  areas' 
problem  youths.  As  a result,  the  Citizens  for  Youth  in  Chinatown  was  incorporated  as  a 
non-profit  organization,  with  the  objective  of  securing  funds  for  active  assistance  to 
such  organizations  as  the  Wah  Chings  and  Leway  for  suitable  meeting  places;  working  out 
a specific  program  for  aid  the  fields  of  employment  and  education;  and  acting  in  concert 
with  other  youth  organizations.  ”To  help  youth  to  help  themselves",  is  the  basic  princi- 
pal followed  by  this  organization. 

Youth  Council:  This  has  been  organized  within  Chinatown  in  an  effort  to  be  inclusive 

of  all  the  youth  of  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area,  with  attention  focused  on  obtaining 
maximum  assistance  from  adults  with  minimum  interferrence  from  them.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  young  people  23  years  of  age  and  down,  with  adult  advisors  who  serve  that 
function  without  a direct  voice  in  the  Council's  affairs. 


It* 

Youth  For  Service:  This  organisation  is  financed  by  private-  contributions  and  in 

part  by  the  United  Bay  Area  Crass.de,  It  ic.  an  interracial-  ir.terfoith  organisation  with 
active  volunteer  workers.  One  of  its  aims  is  to  help  solve  problems  peaceably  between 


youth  groups  by  creative  use  of  their  leisure  time.  Workers  i 2 
themselves  been  delinquents  and  loxow  their  problems. 

ticlude  those  who  have 

Chinatown-North  Beach  Youth  Opportunity  Center:  Designed 

to  provide  counseling. 

resting,  referral  and  placement,  labor  market  information,  vocu 

vtional  and  on-the- :ob 

training  programs^  particularly  for  school  drop-outs,  1C  years 

to  12  years. 

Economic  Opportunity  Counci  . of  San  Francisco  - (Cb.iria.tovr 

--Forth  Beach  EOC  Sub-Gf- 

flee):  A federally  funded  origination*,  States  its  services  ; 

follows:  ” Stimulation 

and  Incentive  for  the  community  to  mobilize  its  resources  to  c- 

omoat  poverty  through 

community  action  programs.  Currently  $k  community  action  •pro-f- 

ravr; funded  annually,  are 

in  operation  in  San  Francisco.  Procedures  vary  for  each  of  th; 
target  area  administered  program."  liar  ar>  extensive  Huy ;;cr  llr 

2 delegate  agency  and 

Chi natown -Forth  Beach  Cojjwunity  ShgTlsh  Language  Ctey;ter; 

Booted  to  teaching  English 

as  a second  lar,Tiu:..yc.;  financed  by  Department  of  Tabor  through  i 

E’c  ov  .-mi  c Oppo  rtuni  ty 

Council.  Referrals  to  this  come  ; from  Mu.  California  State  Brr 

>1 0;  / Tent  Servi  ce  = 

International  Institute  of  far,  Francisco?  Provides  social 

1.  casework  service  to 

families  and  individuals  of  new  imn&grantis  who  have  been  in  th< 

2 country  3.ess  than  five 

years.  Provides  assistance  for  preparation  for  American  oitiz.- 

"nsbipj  social  group  work 

service  for  English  instruction;  community  organization  service 

0 to  foster  understating 

among  nationality  groups.  Financed  through  United  Bay  Area  On 

ijsad.:1  and  donations  and  fees. 

East  //Jest  Foundation ; A recently  formed  non-profit  organisation,  with  a planned 


program  primarily  aimed  at  assisting  Chinatown  young  men  with  * 

their  employment  problem. 

Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation;  Provides  legal 

usr !. stance  to  those  who 

cannot  afford  a private  attorney.  Financed  by  Economic  Opport** 

ani tv  Council. 

Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Association;  Provides  individual  and  group  services  to 
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all  ages ; cultural,  social  and  educational  groups  which  include  nursery  school,  English 
classes,  ceramics,  piano,  arts  and  crafts  and  group  programs.  Financed  through  donations, 
some  Federal  and  State  funds,  and  the  United  Bay  Area  Crusade. 

Bay  Area  Students  for  Chinese  Assistance:  This  organization  was  formed  in  March, 

1968  "by  Chinese  students  from  City  College  of  San  Francisco,  San  1 rancisco  State  College 
and  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  as  a non-profit  association.  Its  aim  is  stated  as: 
(1)  - To  awaken  the  Chinese  community  to  its  growing  problems  (2)  - To  present  divergent 
views  of  responsible  individuals  and  groups  in  relation  to  issues  and  problems  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  community  (3)  - To  attempt  to  organize  the  Chinese  community,  so  as 
to  form  an  effective  force  to  solve  their  problems.  The  president  of  the  organization 
offered  the  assistance  of  the  group  to  the  San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens’  Sur- 
vey and  Fact  Finding  Committee,  and  has  attended  some  of  its  meetings. 

Intercollegiate  Chinese  for  Social  Action:  This  is  composed  of  some  students  at 

San  Francisco  State  College.  It  has  conducted  a research  study  of  education  for  the 
Chinese  community  in  San  Francisco,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in  a small 
booklet. 

Service  Clubs : 

There  are  two  service  clubs  in  Chinatown  which  have  taken  an  interest  in  youth 
activities.  They  are  the  Lions  and  Optimists.  Several  other  groups,  not  strictly  service 
clubs,  do  sponsor  youth  activities  sporatically.  These  are  the  Sportsmen’s  Club,  the 
Yah  Ying  Club  and  the  Chinese  Engineer’s  Club. 

The  Lions  and  Optimists  operate  as  parts  of  their  international  organization,  closely 
following  programs  set  by  the  parent  organizations.  Such  international  programs  are 
primarily  geared  to  American  youths,  not  for  immigrants.  Generally,  their  operations 
include  fund  raising  to  support  the  programs,  sponsorship  of  boys  clubs,  Scouts  and  Cub- 
Scouts,  oratorical  contests,  scholarships  for  deserving  young  people  entering  college. 


Individual  Effort: 

If  one  were  to  look  over  the  Chinese  community  for  individuals  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  youth  problem,,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  nano  all.  However,  to 
indicate  wust  who  widespread  is  individual  interest,  this  Suh-Crassaittee  reviewed  laoiaber- 
ship  lists  of  organizations,  and  others  known  by  personal.  contact,  and  found  more  than 
one  hundred  individual  names-  These  names  have  been  listed  :L  she  following  pages,  in 
the  hope  that  when  a unified  course  of  action  on  the  youth  pro",  iem  does  take  fora,,  these 
individuals  as  well  as  the  organisations  in  this  section,  will  wish  to  be  identified  with 
the  cause. 


Rev-  Harry  Chuck,  minister,  Ciweroo  House 
Rev.  Timothy  Tam,  minister,  Methodist  Church 
Arno'd  Yee.;  youth  advisor,  Congregat onal  Church 
Paul  Fong,  parole  officer,  Youth  Authority 
Jokt.  chart;  probation  officer 

Donald  Tong,  police  community  relations  officer 

Paul  Whanc,  director,  Chinese  Recreational  Center 

Lewis  On,  youth  service  director,  neighborhood  Legal  Assistance 

James  Yang,  youth  director.  Baptist  Church 

George  Lai,  teacher,  George  Washington  High  School 

Kenneth  Wong,  counsellor,  Galilee  hbii  School 

Herbert  Chan,  teacher,  junior  high  school 

Sta-ferd  Lee,  business  manager,  Lcuoli  High  School;  past  ;; resident  Lions  Clvf 

Ronald  F.  Lee,  scout  leader,  Troon  $3,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Stanton  Tong,  teacher,  Galileo  High  School 

James  Lee,  teacher,  Francisco  junior  High  School 

Herman  Wong,  scout  leader,  S&Lv&ti on  Army 

Kailey  Wong,  president,  Youth  Council 

Dr.  Ronald  B*  Low,  M-D.,  physician 

Leo  Lowe,  teacher,  Francisco  Junior  High  School 

Dave  on  Leons,  street- worker.  Youth  per  Service 

Gordon  Lew,  publisher,  East/West;  language  and  music  teacher 

Ed  Fok,  YI'KLVTJGA,  volunteer  at  Cesaoron  House;  past  1 resident,  Univ.  of  California 

Chinese  Students  Club 
Mrs.  Sarah  Chcy,  YWCA  board  member 

Miss  Rosemary  Chon,  teacher,  Commodore  Stockton  Elemerjtory  School 
Franklin  Fung  Chow,  youth -co-ordinator,  EOC 
Miss  Germaine  Wong,  YOC,  chairman  Youth/Recreation  Committee 
Herman  Lev,  attorney 

Bay  Area  Chinese  Student  Association;  Mountain  View 
Gordon  Lau,.  Juvenile  justice  Comic  :d  oner 
Joe  Yuey,  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce 
J.  K.  Choy,  Greater  Chinatown  Coiraanrlty  Service  Aron. 

Floyd  Huen,  Asian-Araeri can  Political  Alliance,  U.  0.,  Berkeley 


Derrick  '..nan.  Bay  Area  Students  for  Chinese  Assistance. 

Bernice  Bing,  San  Francisco  Art  Commission 
Rev.  Dick  Wi Chinan,  Cameron  House 
John  Chan,  Youth  Guidance  Center 
Wellington  Che-;,  S.  F.  Unified  School  District 
Bill  Chin,  Youth  for  Service 

Ronald  Fong,  Chinese  Students,  Univ.  of  San  Francisco 

Lida  Low,  Chinese  Students  Assn.,  Sun.  Jose 

John  Wang,  Chinese  Students  Assn*,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley 

Clifford  Loo,  Chinese  Students  Intercollegiate  Or^niaaticn 

Franklin  Fung  Chow,  youth  director,  EDA 

Loni  Ding,  Neighborhood  Art  Council 

Eileen  Dong,  Chinatown-Worth  Beach  Opportunity  Center 
Dennis  Eng 

Francis  Yes,  Intercollegiate  Chinese  For  Social  Action,  City  College  of  San  Francisco 

Sharon  Jung 

Ron  Kansaki,  Leways 

Kenneth  and  Ann  Lew,  VISTA 

Judge  Harry  Low,  Municipal  Court 

Bernard  Orsi,  Mayor's  Staff  member.  City  Hall 

Michael  Chan,  Spartan  Chinese  Club,  San  Jose  State  College 

Ling-Chi  Wang 

Alfred  Wong,  ICSA 

Kaiiey  Wong,  Chinatown-Worth  Beach  Youth  Council 
Arthur  him,  north  Beach  Place  Chinese  Improvement  Assn. 

Pear  a.  Manuel,  Worth  Beach  Place  Chinese  Improvement  Assn. 

Peter  Maras igon,  United  Filipino  Assn. 

John  I.  Chin,  Concerned  Citizens  for  Chinese  Youths 

Lemuel  Jen,  Chinese  Six  Companies 

Jack  Wong  Sing,  attorney 

George  Ong.  businessman 

Thomas  Chin,  Boy  Scouts 

Hanley  Fong,  Hung  On  Fang  Society,  youth  section 
Kov  Kong  Benevolent  Ass.,  youth  section 
Sara  Yup  Benevolent  Assn.,  youth  section 

Lee  On  Dong  Youth  Club 

Wong  Family  Assn.,  youth  section 

Chinese  Youth  Club 
Flying  Dragons 

Jack  Huey,  Hop  Sing  Tong,  youth  section 

Paul  Louie,  businessman 

Howard  Sutc,  businessraan 

Henry  Ton,  YMDA 

Paul  Huie,  C.A.C.A. 

following  members  of  Youth  and  Recreation  Committee,  Chinatown-Worth  Beach  District  Council 

John  Chan,  Youth  Guidance  Center 
William  Chin,  Youth  Opportunity  Council 
Sffie  Chow,  Planned  Parenthood 
Franklin  p.  Chow,  E.O.C. 

Lambert  Chow,  United  Presbyterian  Church 


_ 


Doreen  Der,  Cameron  House 

Eileen  Done,  EQC-Prog.  tianpower  Coordinator 

Fannie  Foe,  Youth  D'^crtunity  Center 

Hariet  Haber,  Y.W.C.A. 

Ida  Hitchcock,  Tel  Kill  Keigifoorhood  Assn. 

Er.  C-  Johnson,  North  Beach  Health  Center 

Sharon  Jung 

George  Lai,  Y.M.C.A. 

Elizabeth  lau,  caseworker,  Cameron  House 
Ronald  Lee,  S.  F.  Service  Center 
Dawson  Lecrg,  Youth  for  Service 
Dr.  Dapen  Liang,  £0C,  area  director 
Lucy  Lin,  Comramity  Mental  Health  Center 
Betty  Loo 

Nancy  TfelftLstera,  Tel.  Hill  Neighborhood  Assn. 
George  Hu,  Tel.  Hill  Neighborhood  Anna. 

Phil  Hahaxrcra,  Youth  for  Service 
Lewis  On,  neighborhood  Legal  Assistance 
Clifford  non,  Levays 

Cynthia  Thome,  Tel.  Hill  Neighborhood  Assn* 
Frances  Wong,  International  Institute 
Germaine  Wong 

Herbert  L-  Wong,  Summer  Youth  Program 
Herman  Wong,  Oakland  Tribune 
Kenneth  Wor.g,  Y-H.C.A. 

Paul  Wong,  Youth  Opportunity  Center 
Walter  Won,  ,,  Youth  for  Service 


Section  VII 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens*  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 


Section  VII  - Summary  and  Recommendations; 

Chinatown  has  a youth  problem.  It  is  not  a simple  problem.  Solutions  must  be 
preventive,  rather  than  punitive.  Prevention  - turning  youth  into  the  right  paths  - 
is  interwoven  with  the  need  for  improving  economic  and  social,  ills  which  nffe*.  1:  the 
lives,  ambitions,  outlook  and  goals  of  children,  and  especially  the  adolescent  and  young 
adult.  The  overall  objectives  of  the  Fact  Finding  Committee  are  to  seek  out  and  point 
the  way  to  solutions  for  the  larger,  more  encompassing  community  problems.  The  chief 
concern  of  this  Sub -Commit tee  on  Youth  has  been  to  uncover  the  ! sore  spots"  of  the 
young,  in  the  hope  that  when  seen  and  understood,  applicable  remedies  can  be  prescribed. 

As  this  Report  shows,  literally  scores  of  public  and  private  agencies  are  currently 
working  in  the  field  of  youth  services,  and  delinquency  prevention.  Without  depreciating 
their  efforts,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  coordination  of  effort.  Counsellors,  social 
workers  and  volunteers  - and  organizations  - are  laboring  within  their  own  prescribed 
orbits,  without  regard  to  how  their  efforts  can  be  made  more  effective  by  a coordination 
of  their  goals.  It  would  seem  that  some  are  actually  competing  with  each  other  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  youth. 

In  its  investigation  of  groups  which  are  endeavoring  to  aid  delinquent  youths,  this 
Sub-Committee  learned  of  the  formation  of  a Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Committee, 
and  outgrowth  of  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Delinquency  Prevention.  It  was  the  announced 
objective  of  this  newly  formed  committee  to  prepared  an  "inventory''  of  all  federal, 
state,  local  and  private  agencies  in  San  Francisco;  learn  of  their  programs;  and  thereby 
prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  "fill  in”  gaps  in  services  being  offered.  At  the 
formation  meeting,  it  was  noted,  for  example,  that  the  Department  of  Social  Services  has 
1*0  paid  positions  for  delinquency  prevention  "yet  no  one  seems  to  know  what  kind  of 
prevention  programs  are  actually  being  made  available." 
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So  far  as  we  know,  this  report  has  not  yet  been  completed  or  acted  upon. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  Sub-Committee  Report  will  present  a more  lucid  view  of 
youth  and  its  problems,  so  that  all  those  laboring  in  this  field  - churches,  educators, 
social  workers,  recreational  and  special  service  leaders  can  be  drawn  together.  This  can 
lead  to  greater  efficiency,  and  better  utilization  of  presently  available  monies  so  that 
more  people  would  be  helped. 

COOPERATIVE  EFFORT: 

I - We  Fe commend;  That  a Youth  Coordinating  Council  be  formed  for  Chinatown,  repre- 
senting all  agencies  and  organisations,  to  bring  about  a close  working  relationship  one 
with  the  other  in  the  field  of  youth  service.  Such  a Council  would  serve  only  in  an 
Administrative  capacity,  for  a coalition  of  action  programs  leading  to  greater  efficiency, 
and  as  a supporting  arm  in  securing  wider  financial  support  for  those  organisations  in 
need  of  assistance. 

This  Council  should  be  "all-inclusive'1 . It  should  be  composed  of  the  clergy,  edu- 
cators, merchants,  social  service  agency  representatives,  recreation  department,  health 
department,  employment  agencies,  the  Six  Companies  and.  family  associations,  police  and 
Juvenile  hall  and  court  officers,  EOC,  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Greater  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  service  clubs.  City  Administration  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, other  organizations  and  individuals  herein  named  ---  and  youth  groups. 

This  would  not  be  a debating  society.  It  would  be  devoted  to  allaying  doubt  and 
suspicion  of  one  with  the  other.  It  would  be  devoted  to  increasing  action  on  the  broad 
problems  of  the  community  as  they  affect  youth. 

Because  it  is  community-wide,  and  representative  of  all  agencies  and  bodies  in  the 
field  of  youth  the  Council  can  provide  the  information  and  means  for  in-depth  studies 
on  the  more  encompassing  problems  - job  opportunities  and  and  employment;  youth  counselling 
and  education;  juvenile  delinquency;  police  relations;  the  arriving  immigrant;  narcotics 
abuse;  recreation  programming  and  facilities;  health;  and  social  services. 


2. 








Heading  the  organization  should  be  a well  paid  executive  meager,  with  a staff  of 
four,  operating  from  a central  location,  which  would  also  serve  as  a referral  office. 

Initial  financing  could  easily  come  from  reasonable  contributions  by  the  score  or 
more  of  organizations  represented,  for  a first-year  total  of  $50, COO.  Included  in  the 
financial  backers  should  be  an  imposing  list  of  Sponsors  - from  the  public,  from  business 
and  financial  interests  of  San  Francisco. 

For  the  Council,  the  Executive  Director  would  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  community, 
to  stimulate  and  follow  through  on  action  programs;  and  to  prove  to  youth  that  progressive 
steps  are  being  taken  for  their  benefit. 

Looking  at  the  wider  needs  of  the  community  as  they  affect  youth,  the  Council  through 
its  Executive  Director  would  actively  seek  funds  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  from 
grants,  foundations,  and  Governmental  programs  at  the  City,  State  or  Federal  levels.  It 
would  not  be  the  function  of  the  Council  or  its  Executive  Director  to  hand  out  money  to 
Individuals,  but  serve  only  as  a financial  arm  for  existing  organisations  and  programs. 

The  Council  should  give  active  support  to  every  solid  program  for  helping  youth  that  is 
now  existing.  Its  purpose  should  be  to  coordinate  and  support,  not  fractionate  or 
diminish  the  individual  effort. 

Youth  cries  out  for  help.  It  hears  a babel  of  voices.  It  is  confused  by  the  sound, 
and  still  does  not  really  know  where  to  turn;  or  whether  it  is  letter  to  go  its  own  way, 
"do  its  own  thing" . Those  who  turn  away  may  be  few  in  number,  but  even  a few  is  too  many. 

We  must  hear,  and  we  must  answer  constructively. 

Other  recommendations,  and  the  reasons  therefore,  follow. 

EDUCATION: 

Today's  unrest  among  the  youth  of  the  nation  is  traced  by  some  to  the  sudden  trans- 
formation of  our  country's  economy  to  the  influences  of  technocracy. 

When  Russia  startled  the  world  with  its  "Sputnik  No.  1",  the  cry  went  up  that  we 
were  not  turning  out  enough  engineers  and  scientists  to  meet  that  challenge.  Almost 


- 
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overnight  the  emphasis  of  our  educational  system  changed.  The  high  schools  concentrated 

on  academic  studies  to  feed  the  demands  of  the  universities  and  colleges  for  ,:more  highly 
trained'1  individuals.  Students  not  aspiring  to  higher  education  were  largely  neglected. 

As  one  financial  writer  recently  pointed  out,  ’’Today,  only  one  in  five  high  school 
students  goes  on  to  get  a four- year  college  degree.  Yet  our  high  schools  continue  to 
center  on  the  college  -bound  rather  than  the  overwhelming  percentage  (estimated  at  25- 
million  in  the  if. 3. ) who  are  bound  for  careers  in  the  'trades  and  technical  professions.” 

How  does  this  apply  to  our  own  youth  problem? 

To  again  quote  from  this  financial  writer  - ’This  means  we  are  failing  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  problems  of  our  city  slums  - for  at  this  heart  is  the  need  for  educating 
and  training  both  younger  and  older  Americans  to  fill  the  jobs  which  are  and  will  open 

for  them.' 

Our  Educational  Sub-Committee  has  received  assurances  from  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  that  is  is  aware  of  the  problem,  and  this  year  is  initiating  a number  of 
new  vocational  training  courses;  especially  in  its  adult  education  division. 

Because  lack  of  jobs  for  our  youth  is  such  an  important  ingredient  in  meeting  their 
problems,  we  again  stress  the  need  for  emphasis  on  vocational  training  in  conjunction  with 
bi -lingual  insinuation.  Idleness  enforced  on  youth  because  they  are  not  trained  or 
educated  for  work  can  only  lead  to  more  unrest. 

II  We  recommend:  That  a factual  survey  of  "Job  opportunities"  for  Chinese  be  insti- 

tuted, so  -chat  the  public  school  system  can  be  advised  in  preparing  its  vocational 
training  program;  and,  further,  that  the  Chinese  community  itself  supplement  these  efforts 
by  direct  appeals  to  the  City,  State  and  Federal  governments  for  the  funding  of  vocational 
training  and  English  instruction  to  specifically  prepare  non-English  speaking  Chinese 
for  jobs  in  the  expanding  industries”  of  the  Bay  Region, 

EMPLOYMENT: 


Since  the  problem  of  gainful  employment  arises  so  often  in  viewing  the  special 








problems  of  the  young  adult,  especially  the  immigrant  young  sion,  those  proposals  for 
creating  'new  jobs"  Reserve  utmost  emphasis*  There  are  definite  obstacles  in  finding 
Jobs  where  they  are  now  most  abundant,  in  the  many  factories  and  plants  related  to 
electronics  of  the  nearby  Peninsula  area.  These  difficulties  include  transportation, 
but  most  of  all  a knowledge  of  English  and  re- training  so  those  already  skilled  can  learn 
proper  methods  and  translations  for  understanding  their  job. 

III  - he  recommend:  That  every  possible  assistance  he  given  by  the  City  of  San  Fran- 

cisco to  plans  for  erection  of  multiple-use  buildings  in  or  near  Chinatown,  where  the 
electronics  industry  - for  one  - con  locate  divisions  which  can  mke  use  of  this  iame&iate- 
ly  available  labor  supply. 

IMMIGRATION : 

Btssolusionicent  with  life  as  they  find  it  in  San  Francisco,  as  compared  with  what 
they  expected,  adversely  affects  many  of  the  young  people  coming  as  immigrants  from  Hong 
Kong.  This  is  largely  because  they  have  never  received  instruction  or  orientation  before 
leaving  that  city  on  either  the  problems  or  the  opportunities  that  await  them  in  the  U.S. 
Also,  their  total  or  partial  lack  of  Bugllsh  compounds  their  problem.  Pre-arrival  infor- 
mation is  also  greatly  needed,  so  plans  can  be  made  for  the  integration  of  immigrants 

IV  - We  recommend:  That  English  instruction  and  a meaningful  program  of  orientation 

be  instituted  overseas  to  better  prepare  these  young  for  life  here;  such  instruction  to 
be  provided  during  the  "waiting  period"  which  customarily  proceeds  issuance  of  visas  and 

time  of  departure  Icr  the  Lf.S. 

RECREATION : 

The  high  value  of  recreation  as  an  outlet  for  youthful  energies  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized, It  is  a fact,  however,  that  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  in  the  Chinatown- 
North  Reach  area  are  almost  all  closed  to  use  on  Sundays;  also  that  the  City  has  advanced 
no  plana  for  increasing  or  improving  such  facilities. 
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V - We  recommend:  That  the  City  be  petitioned  to  open  all  play  area  for  Sunday 


uae  of  the  children  of  the  Chinatovm -North  Peach  area.  We  also  urge  that  the  Chinese 
contEUiiity  endorse  and  support  plan?  now  being  made  by  a citizens  committee  for  erection 
of  a boys  club  and  improvement  of  the  Chinese  Recreation  Center. 

POLICE  RELATIONS: 

Whilte  it  is  recognized  that  in  the  course  of  their  lawful  duties,  police  officers 
find  it  necessary  tc  interrogate  some  youths,  who  may  or  raay  not  be  suspected  of  illegal 
acts,  this  has  often  led  to  charges  by  the  youth  of  intimidation  and  disregard  for  their 
rights.  This  leads  to  hostility  on  both  sides. 

VI  - We  recommend:  That  the  Police  Department  do  everything  possible  to  improve 

its  contacts  w.  th  member  of  the  so-called  ''gangs"  by  the  selection  of  police  for  this 
area  trained  in  the  critical  ’’community  relations"  field,  and  that  insofar  as  possible 
Chinese-*:' eaki r.g  members  of  the  police  department  be  assigned  to  assist,  or  be  stationed 
in  the  area.  And,  further,  that  a liaison  be  established  between  the  police  operating 
in  this  area  and  certain  of  the  social  service  agencies,  inasmuch  as  many  delinquent  acts 
actually  arise  from  social  ills,  rather  than  from  a deliberate  intent  to  break  the  law. 
CULTURE: 

Inculcating  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  are  Chinese,  and  represent  one  of  the 
world* b great  cultures,  can  do  much  to  sustain  young  people  in  their  contacts  with  other 
races,  and  better  the  understanding  between  native-born  and  immigrant  youth. 

VII-  We  recommend;  That  cultural  programs  leading  to  an  appreciation  of  the  role 

of  the  Chinese  in  world  civilization,  and  of  their  part  in  the  development  cf  our  nation, 

3hould  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  young,  whether  provided  by  public  school  studies 
or  within  the  community.  V7e  also  urge  expanded  classes  for  the  study  of  Mandarin  as  well 

as  Cantonese;  inasmuch  as  Mandarin  is  the  cultural  language  of  China. 


Appendix 


Appendix: 


San  Francisco's  daily  and  weekly  papers  have  given  space  to  the  ’’outbreaks"  that 

have  marred  the  calm  of  Chinatown. 

, Whether  the  space  so  devoted  to  these  facts  will  help  to  center  official  and  public 
attention  on  the  needs  of  the  community,  or  serve  to  alienate  those  outside  of  the 
community  whose  help  is  needed,  remains  to  be  seen.  However,  this  Report  would  not  be 
factual  if  it  did  not  present  copies  of  some  of  the  newspaper  reports,  which  are  re- 
produced on  the  following  pages: 
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Robert  Jenkins,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  was 
jolted  from  his  seat  by  a 
cherry  bomb  last  night  as 
he  listened  to  phlnese- 
Americans’  complaints 
about  public  education  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  superintendent  attend- 
ed a two-hoar  meeting  at 
Commodore  Stockton  School 
which  had  been  organized  by 
the  education  committee  of 
the  Chinatown-North  Beach 
District  Council. 

Approximately  400  angry  t 
students  and  their  parents 
engaged  the  superintendent 
in  a stormy,  and  sometimes 
disruptive,  debate. 

The  crux  of  the  argument 
was  the  lack  of  enough  bilin- 
gual courses. 

^The  tone  of  the  meeting 
was  set  at  the  onset,  by  its 
moderator,  A1  Ling-chi  Wang, 
who  said: 

“Language  and  cultural 
barriers  are  keeping  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  and  Spanish 
speaking  children  from  get- 
ting their  education  in  this 
city.” 

Jenkins  responded:  Every 
city  in  the  country  is  facing  a 
crisis.  But  San  Francisco  has 
the  best  chance  to  solve  it. 
We’re  determined  to  moi$e 
strongly  forward  in. bilingual 
education.” 

A student  from  Galileo 
High  School  told  the  superin- 
tendent that  Galileo  offers 
only  one  bilingual  class, 
“and  . . . there  are  no  text- 
books in  this  one  class.  j 


“We  can  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  for  uniforms  for 
the  marching  band,  but  noth- 
ing for  textbooks,”  he 
charged, 

Jenkins  discussed  the  Fed- 
eral funds  being  pumped  into 
bilingual  education,  provok- 
ing an  angry  outburst  from 
another  student,  who  yelled: 
“Quit  hitting  its  with  nutn- 


bers.  Stop  frightening  us  off, 
you  liberal!” 

Just  as  the  meeting  was 
ending,  some  , one  threw  a 
cherry  bomb  under  the  stir 
perinterident’s  chair.  The 1 
blast  lifted  him  off  his  feet 
and,  with  an  annoyed  grim- 
ace, he  s c q o p e d up  his  pa- 
pers and  stomped  out  of  the 
auditorium.:  > 
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by  Ken  Wong 

What’s  Chinatown  youths  hat’*?*-' 
ups?  The  Board  of  Supervisors’  So- 
cial Service  Committee  spent  three 
hours  last  week  listening  to  a parade 
of  speakers  from  the  Chinese  com- 
munity. 

Supervisors  Jack  Morrison,  Rob- 
ert Mendelsohn  and  Ronald  Pciosi 
heard  the  plight  of  Chinatown's 
growing  population  of  non-English 
speaking  Chinese  teenagers. 

FRUSTRATION  BAG 

The  hearing  was  requested  by 
the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
whose  spokesman  told  of  the  "frus- 
tration bag"  that  ensnared  immi- 
grant youths.  How  language  difficul- 
ties leads  to  dropping  out  from 
school,  unemployment  and  trouble 
with  the  law. 

The  needs,  all  speakers  agreed,  is 
a community  youth  center  where 


the ’new'  arrivals  can  take  a crash 
tout  sc  in  English  before  sitting  in 
regular  .classes,  job  training  and 
recreation  facilities'. 

Financier  j K.  (boy  asked  the 
supervisors  to  appropriate  $“>0,000 
to. plan',  and  coordinate  the:  services 
which'  will  be  needed  and  to  work 
with  the  1-abor  Department,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  and 
private  civic  supporters  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Choy  cited  the  Hunters  Point, 
Mission  Rebels  and  Western  Annex 
centers  as  examples  where  local 
and  Federal  governments  with  pri- 
vate grants  were  put  to  use. 

NOT  AS  SEXY 

Human  Rights  Director  William 
Becker  also  commented  that  the 
Federal  government  should  spend 
some  funds  for  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants as  it  did  for  the  Cuban 
refugees. 

"This  situation  is  not  as  sexy  as 
the  political  problems  of  the  dis- 
placed Cubans  or  Hungarians,"  he . 
said,  "but  the  Chinese  refugees 
have  much  the  same  problems  with 
jobs  and  languages." 

Former  direcror  of  the  HOC  Sum- 
mer Youth  Program  Ling  Chi 
Wang  put  part  of  the  blame  of  the 
youth  problems  on  Chinatown  Es- 
tablishment and  accused  it  of  having 
"a  medieval,  backward  attitude  and 
played  a role  by  its  inaction  and 
apathy.’ 

NO  SPACE 

Bcrnie  Orsi,  a member  of  Mayor 
Alioto's  staff  assigned  to  the  Chi- 
nese  community,  said  a lack  of  space 


is  a major  problem  in  setting  up  a 
community  center  for  youth  in  Chi- 
natown., 

The  mayor's  office  has  been  try- 
ing to  find  a facility  in  which  to 
house  youth  activities,  plus  counsel- 
ing, tutoring  and  recreation,  said 
Orsi.  It  is  exploring  the  possibility 
of  a Federal  grant  for  a new  "neigh- 
borhood facility"; 

Here  the  luck  of  a building  site 
is  the  stumbling  block.  Efforts  are 
being  made,  he  said,  to  work  some- 
thing out  with  the  Cathay  Post  of 
the  American  Legion,  but  their 
present  building  is  in  poor  physical 
shape  and  may  be  torn  down. 

The  committee  said  it  would  hold 
another  meeting  later. 
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Protest' by  j 
Affluent  in 

i 

Chinatown 

[ 

Urge  End  to 
Social  Ills 


About  250  of  Chinatown’s 
more  well  to  do  citizens 
staged  a well  disciplined, 
neat  and  “angry”  demon- 
stration on  Grant  Avenue 
last  night  in  protest  of  the  so- 
cial conditions  besetting  their 
less  fortunate  neighbors. 

They  directed  a formal  list 
of  13  "demands  at  the  China- 
town  “establishment”  and 
The  City  government.  i 

These  included  more  and 
better  jobs,  community  rec- ! 
reation  and  health  facilities,  j 
comprehensive  education 
programs  and  social  services 
for  the  thousands  of  Chinese 
immigrants  entering  the 
area  every  year. 

Supervisor  .lack  Morrison 
joined  the  circular  march,  j 
carrying  a placard  reading 
“Youths  need  your  help,  Not 
your  talk.” 

Many  of  the  placards, 
some  written  in  Chinese, 
were  sarcastic. 

“Keep  Grant  Avenue  nar- 
row, dirty  and  quaint  for 
tourists,”  said  one.  Another, 
carried  by  a pretty  girl,  de- 
clared. “We  are  not  slant- 
eyed, We  are  not  gracious. 
We  are  not  passive.  We  are 
mad!”  


The  demonstration,  spon-*' 
sored  by  the  San  Francisco 
State  Intercollegiate  Chinese, 
for  Social  Action  chapter,  at-  j 
Iracted  mostly  students  and  i 
professional  people. 

After  m a r e hi n g for  an 
hour,  the  group  moved  to 
Portsmouth  Square  for  a se- 
ries of  talks  outlining  the 
“disgraceful”  living  and 
working  conditions  that  have 
been  perpetrated  on  China- 
town. 

Leaders  said  that  if  quick, 
sizable  action  isn’t  taken  to 
alleviate  Chinatown's  social 
and  economic  misery,,  the 
victims  will  rebel. 

One  of  the  13  demands 
called  for  an  end  to  Oct.  10 
and  Chinese  New  Year  carni- 
vals unless  the  concessions 
are  run  by  community  resi- 
dents. 

Others  called  for  investiga- 
tion of  the  Chinatown  police 
detail  (for  alleged  harass- 
ment of  youth)  and  the  Chi- 
natown-North Beach  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council. 
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Ancient  Culture  Periled 


The  Festering  Discontent 
Of  ToyfSis  in  Chinatown 


fty  Steve  Prlletirre 
Twice,  within  the  past 
several  days,  the  sedate, 
•ostensibly  placid  China- 
| town  community  has  been 
' shaken  to  its  cultural  roots. 

A week  ago  Saturday,  the 
windows  of  the  revered 
Chinese  Six  Companies  build- 
ing were  smashed.  And  last 
Wednesday,  while  Mayor;  .Jo- 
seph Alioto's  Chinatown 
Fact-Finding  Commttco  met 
at  the  Citizens  Federal  Bank, 
the  windows  there  were 
smashed  also. 

On  both  occasions,  the  win- 
: dows  were  replaced  within 
1 hours  and  afterward  few  per- 
■ sobs  were  available  to  dis- 
i enss  tho  incidents.  This  Is  in 
1 the  Chinese  tradition  of  Mm* 
j community  policing  Itself. 

VIOLENCE 

Put  not  all  Chinatown  cits  - 
: zer.s  agree  that  hushing  up 
such  incidents  is  desirable. 
Lin-chi  Wang,  feels  that  the 
“Chinatown  problem  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  In- 
' grown;  that  it  has  begun  to 
fester,  and  that  if  it  is  not 
aired  publicly,  tremendous 
violence  will  result.” 

i Wang,  who  is  director  of 
; Chinatown’s  Summer  Youth 
1 Program,  assumes  that  the 
• vandalism  was  the  work  of 
{pen-age  gang  members. 

Yesterday,  Wang  com- 
plained that  although  much 
ha.r  been  written  about  there 
youngsters,  the  public  has 
yet  to  understand  the  pres- 


1000  Attend 
Chinatown 
Arts  Festival 


A Chinatown  cultural  arts 
and  crafts  festival  in  Ports- 
mouth Square  a 1 1 r a c t c d 
n e.  a rly  3000  interested  ob- 
servers and  participants  yes- 
terday. 

The  festival,  coordinated 
by  the  Chinatown  Art  Council 
of  the  : Neighborhood  Arts 
Program,  featured  singing 
and  dancing  performances,  a 
demonstration  of  Chinese 
painting  technique  and  dem- 
onstrations of  Chinese  mar- 
tial-arts such  as  karate,  gang 
fu  and  tai  chi. 

As  a special  attraction: 
o h i 1 tl  re  a v ere  'allowed  to 
build  their  own  e rentiers 
free-form,  wood  Mock  'col- 
lages, tho  festival  supplying 
the  wood  and  glue  ami  the 
youngsters  the  creativity. 


stires  on  Chinese  youth. 

DROPOUT 

The  Chinese  bov  who  drops 
out  of  school,  said  Wang,  fre- 
quently docs  so.  not  because 
he's  stupid  but  because  be 
has  a language  problem.  Not. 
being  stupid,  he  knows  tho 
extent  to  which,  he  is 
trapped. 

“In  frust ration, "Vsii.'d 
Wang,  “be  will  frequently 
turn  to  cri m e.:  But,  • once 


(caught.  Ins  fate  is  extremely 

j harsh.”.  . 

j According  to  Wang,  once  a 
I boy  is  caught  in  a crime,  his 
| family  is  likely  to  refuse  to 
| bail  him  out.  If  he  is  stabbed, 

; they  may  even  refuse  to  visit 
j'  him  at  the  hospital, 

! ‘‘In  extreme  cases,”  Wang 
concluded,  a Chinese  boy  in 
trouble  will  be  disowned.” 
DISGRACE 

The  family  rejects  their 
offspring  because  the  young- 
ster is  felt  to  have  disgraced 
them. 

Wang  --  and  an  increasing 
number  of  other  Chinese 
leaders  — claim  that  the  ca- 
dres of  rejected  youths  are 
growing  in  Chinatown. 

’ Attempts  are  being  made 
| to  cope  w ith  this -problem. 

! Mayor  Alioto's  Fact-Finding 
j Committee  if?  one  such  effort. 
(.But,  said  Wang,  people  in 
i.City  Hall  and  the  Federal 
! Government  make  a mistake 
j in  trying  to  apply  the  Kerner 
j Report  to  the  Chinese. 

Wang  said  that,  when  a Ne- 
gro erupts  in  violence,  he  is 
striking  out' at  the  white  es- 
tablishment. When  youthful 
'.Chinese  vandals  smash  the 
i windows  of  the  Chinese  Six 
j C o m p a n i e s on  Stockton  I 
{street,  they  arc  attacking] 
j their  own,  Chinese  Establish-! 


BUSINESS 

The  Six  Companies  is  an 
i organziatton  that  directs  busi- 
: ness  and  social  affairs  of  the 
j ghetto. 

1 “Walk  down  Grant  ave-j 
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Young  members  «>f  th©  Chlneae-Americam  community  matched  down  Grant  ave- 
nue Saturday  to  protest  social  conditions 


nue.”  said  Wang,  “you’ll  see 
C h i n a t r>  w n booming  with 
business.  Property  values  are 
skyhigh.  We  have  ten  Chinese 
controlled  banks.’’ 

But  despite  this  wealth,  the 
young  people  feel,  not  enough 
is  being  done  to  benefit  the 
community.  The  youngsters 
want  educations,  jobs,  they 
want  something  done  about 
the  extraordinary  tuberculos- 
is problem,  the  rocketing  sui- 


cide rate,  be  said. 

When  bearded  George 
Woo,  a spokesman  for  one  of 
the  gangs,  Wall  Ching 
I (Young  Chin  a),  demanded 
aid  of  the  Chinese  business 
community  recently,  he  was 
! turned  down.  In  effect,  the 
powerful  Chinese  Six  Compn- 
!nies  said  it  would  not  listen 
| to  demands  from  ’ ’punks." 

1 This  rejection,  triggered  an 
! unprecedented  response. 


This  weekend,  300  Chinese, 
professionals  and  students 
marched  on  Grant  avenue, 
calling  on  the  .Establishment 
to  heed  the  young  people’s 
I complaints. 

A o c o r d i n g to  Wang,  the 
[gang  members  deliberately 
[were  warned  to  stay  away 
ifrom  the  march.  “The  Chi- 
, nese  respect  scholars,”  said 
! Wang.  .'We  wanted  to  show 
iit  was  not  just  kids  Upset 
; about  these  problems.” 


<§an  Jrannsco  v ©j rom'tie 

A-JQe  lh,196# 


Chin  aTolv  irTcsidente 
told  a Hisman  Rights  Com- 
mission meet  ing-Jast/iight 
that  a ‘Hmlf-wiiy  house”  is 
needed  for  .young  Chinese 
tossed  out  by  ..tltekrpa  rents. 

MimicipiiLJudgo  Harry  W, 
Low,  wpo-chaired -the- meet- 
ing of  the-Cornmissiom's  Chi- 
natown-xommittee-saia  that 
; Chinese  fapoilies-whose  chil- 
dren get  .inifi^JH>uhl&.  feel 
; shamed.. 

t “They  toke_th£L-_aJtitude: 

• ‘My  boy_is-_badu_I_^l os« 
face,' ’’^aid  the  judged” And 
then  frequenUydiiey_kick  tho 
kid  out _&L4be- house.” 

These  children,  according 
to  Judge  Low,  havener  place 
to  go"  They^rent  lTpaHinents, 
paying  "thejrcnt  by_cpmmit- 
| ting  i>etty_crinjOS^he  said. 

I Various-. speakers  . at  the 
meeting  estimated  the  num- 
I her  ,of  ‘•kidsTat-Iargc”  Iri  Chi- 
i natown  ter  be  anywhere  from 
250  to  5(50. 


William^  Becker,  the  • com- 


mission’s’TxeculIye^director, 
said  tliaUBe’wouid -approach 
Mayor  Joseph. Alioto .for  help 
in  obtaining  a refuge, 

“I'm  appalled /[_said  Beck- 
er. ‘Tv£  neyg£Lac&.  a com- 
train i t} v viere-parc n ts  are  so 
uninyolvedas  here." 

An  attorney  ^Norman  Lew, 
thought  tTut-a-plaeodlke  Hos- 
pitality ..H©use--would  be  dc- 
sira  l»  Hospitality 

House  is  HOC  funded. 

Many  speakers  expressed 
resentmgdC'o£-the__ChTncsft 
Six  CompameSf-which-ntn 
Victory-HaU-orr-S-Uxck  ton 
st^ecL-ffhey  said^they  be- 
lieved Uic_co.mpamgOtO'j5d 
turn  over  -th^JialLJar.  use  of 
the  young  people. 
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' • By  Scott  Blahpy 

- Chinatown  Fb'ee  Univer- 
' sit y,  organized  by  a hand- 
fid  of  young  activists  who 
wear  “Yellow  Peril5'  but- 
tons and  advocate  social 
change  in  their  commu- 
nity, has  held  its  first  ses- 
sion. 

: More  than  50  persons  — in- 

cluding author  Tom  Wolfe, 
gathering  material  for  a na- 
. tional  magazine  article  ea 
Chinatown  problems  — - met 
for  the  opening  Wednesday 
night  in  the  underground 
headquarters  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Chinese  for  Social  Ac- 
' tion  at  737%  Clay  street. 

The  meeting  began  at  9 
p.m.  and  ended  about  1 a.ra. 
yesterday. 

But  a score  of  young  per- 
sons remained  even  longer 
debating  Chinatown’s  prob- 
lems among  themselves  and 
with  University  founder, 
bearded,  tough -talking 
George  Woo. 

Woo,  who  gave  up  a prom- 
ising “straight”  career  as  a 
magazine  photographer  t o 
become  what  he  calls  “a 
full-time  agitator,”  delivered 
the  University’s  convocation 
address. 

“Our  needs  our  great," 
Woo  told  his  young  and  noisy 
audience.  “We  have  to  start 
•omewhere  (correcting  Chi- 
natown’s problems)  and  we 
can’t  wait  (for  adults  to  do 
it)  any  longer. 

“We  want  to  show  that  you 


Body  of  Red 
Leader  Found 
In  Burma 

Rangoon,  Burma 
The  body  of  Burmese  Com- 
munist Party  chairman  Tha- 
kin  Than  Tun  has  been  found 
after  an  intensive  search; 
government  officials  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Than  Tun  was  shot  and 
killed  by  a Communist  insur- 
gent last  September  in  the 
dense  jungles  of  Central  Bur- 
ma. 

Photographs  of  Than  Tun’s 
partially  decomposed  body 
were  shown  to  reporters  at  a 
news  conference  which  in- 
cluded an  appearance  by  U 
Mya,  a Communist  Party' 
Politburo  member  who  was 
captured  in  early  November. 

VnbiSed  Pres* 


don’t  have  to  go  to  college 
...  to  help  people.” 

Woo,  puffing  on  a slim  ci- 
garillo and  spicing, Ms  talk 
with  occasional  blunt,  four- 
letter  words,  said  User©  has 
been  much  talk  and  no  action 
among  the  so-called  Estab- 
lishment where  Chinatown 
was  concerned, 

“Things  must  be  done.  So 
get  off  your  — and  get  things 
going.  I don’t  know  exactly 
where,  or  how,  myself.  If  you 


have  a better  plan,  or  think 
you  can  do  it  better  than  me, 
do  it,”  he  chided. 

He  said  the  University 
would  soon  offer  its  first  two. 
courses.  On®  will  deal  with 
communication  (with  each 
other)  and  confrontation 
(with  the  people  and  the  Es- 
tablishment) ; the  other  will 
treat  Chinatown’s  problems 
and  culture. 

“Wo  want  you  to  be  able  to 
go  to  an  EQC  (Economic  Op- 
portunity Council)  meeting 
and  know  what  they're  talk- 
ing about  and  know  hew  to 
ask  for,  and  get,  things.” 

“We  want  you  to  know  how 
to  talk  to  each  other,  to  our 
enemies  and  to  those  in  the 
middle. 

“And  to  those  of  you  who 
think  we  don’t  hav®  prob- 
lems, well,  get  off  tiro  main 
street  The  white  system  has 
whitewashed  these  problems. 

“They  want  us  t©  all  be 
like  (U.S,  Senator)  Hiram 
Fong,”  he  snorted. 

In  a paper  on  the  Universi- 
ty released  earlier  this  week. 
Wo©  wrote1 

“In.  short  the  (University 
program)  will  be  designed 
to  prepare  (young  people 
‘do  battle’  in  their  own  com- 
munity against  the  apathetic, 
lethargic,  status  - seeking 
and  status  - quo  loving  es* 
tablishment  that  has  placed 
itself  as  an  obstacle  directly 
in  the  path  of  social  change.” 

Among  tile  problems  out- 
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lined  by  Woo  to  be  dealt  with 
were  Chinatown’s  population 
and  overpopulation,  lack  of 
educational  opportunities  for 
youth  and  adult  immigrants, 
slum  living  conditions  and 
maintenance  of  dangerous, 
but  colorful  traditions  for 
“white  tourists,” 

There  followed  what  proba- 
bly was  one  of  the  noise st 
slide  shows  in  academic  his- 
tory. 

More  than  500  slides  trac- 
ing the  history  of  the  Chinese 
people,  their  immigration  to 


the  United  States,  their  la- 
bors in  the  gold  fields  and  on 
the  railroad,  their  exploita- 
tion, and  the  discrimination 
which  turned  the  growing 
Chinese  population  into  an  in-' 
troverted,  xenophobic  camp. 

Thu  mining  dialogue  was 
provided  by  Alan  Wong. 
From,  time  to  toe,  Woo 
would'  clash  with  his  col- 
league over  tii®  interpreta- 
tion of  some  photo. 

This  was  accompanied  by 
intermittent  bursts  of  noise 
from  the  audience:  whistles. 


boos,  cheers,  catcalls  and 
comments  on  the  pictures* 
fn  themkist  of  the ' slide 
show,  a .drunk  who  had  wan- 
dered. in  unnoticed  was  eject- 
ed --  politely,  but  firmly  — - 
after  making  what  appeared 
to  be  sti  anti-Chinese  .re- 
mark. 

The.  last  of -the  slides  were 
o f modern-day  Chinatown. 
Pictures  of  many  of  the  adult 
community  leaders  — includ- 
ing directors  of  the  Six  Com- 
panies — were  booed. 

Also  organized  Wednesday 


night  was  a picket  line  to 
protect  the  proposed  closing 
of  the  International  Hotel. 

The  - ; hotel,  which  houses 
about  180  elderly  Chinese  and 
Philippine  person^  is  slated 
for  demolition  end  replace- 
ment by  a parking  lot.  The 
pretest  was  scheduled  for 
noon  today  In  front  of  the 
Milton  Meyers  Company,  111 
Fine  street,  owners  of  the 
building. 

“Here  is  a place  to  take 
our  stand,”  said  Woo. 


Appendix: 


San  Francisco’s  Chinatown  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  a youth 
problem  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  community > or  the  city  in  which  they  live. 

Whether  factual  or  not.  the  attached  clipping  from  the  Hew  York  Times  of  June  29, 
1968  is  included  on  the  following  pages  as  a matter  of  general  information; 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  CorrEiu.nl ty  Cl tt sens*  Survey  and  Fact-  Finding  Committee: 


Foreword  to  Report  on  Smployraert 
and  Business  Development 

The  follow:!  ng  report  by  the  Sal  “Committee  on  Bnployraeut  not  only  deeply 
researches  the  scope  of  uacaaployment  and  sub -standard  pay  that  are  concurrent 
problems  in  Chinatown , but  is  notable  for  the  fact  that  it  embraces  the 
opinions  of  a wide  range  of  persons  n 1 thin  the  Chinese  oosmiunity.  In  its 
consultations  the  Committee  has  conversed  with  employers  a,.d  employees,  the  young 
auA  the  elders,  educated  Chinese-Ameri cans  and  non -English  speaking  immigrants; 
those  with  pro-labor  views  and  the  os  with  scepticism  toward  la!  or,  eiaployraei.it 
agencies,  educators,  business  leaders  and  financiers. 

This  report  is  a prime  example  of  a community  soaking  at  itself,  critically, 
but  confident  and  determined  that  wap  3 can  be  found  to  relieve  the  explosive 
pressures  which  create  economic  hardships  arising  from  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  substandard  income, 

Employment  is  a problem  which  concerns  not  yust  Chinatown,  but  the  entire 
city.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  will  have  meaning  for  the  political 
leadership  of  Sen  Francisco  and  for  the  business  community  as  a whole.  Awakened 
must  be  a realisation  that  their  future  is  at  stake  if  urban  decay  in  any  fom 
is  allowed  to  continue. 


Alessandro  Baccari  Co-ordinator 
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The  following  is  therefore 
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Son  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens'  Surrey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 
Section  I - Outline  to  the  Problem  of  Chinese  Employment 

To  relate  today's  twin  problems  of  unemployment  and  sub- standard  wages 
which  seriously  applies  to  a large  portion  of  the  Chinese  population  of  San 
Francisco  - with  its  resulting  effect  in  the  fields  of  health,  housing,  social 
unrest,  education  - it  is  necessary  to  briefly  review  the  past. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  employment  of  the  Chinese  was  largely  limited  to 
trades  such  as  restaurants,  laundries,  import  and  export,  and  household  servants. 
In  the  more  distant  past,  California's  constitution  actually  prohibited  California 
corporations  to  employ  Chinese,  and  likewise  prohibited  Chinese  from  occupation  in 
public  works  except  as  a punishment  for  crimes.  Though  the  California  lawTas 
declared  unconstitutional,  the  ’’spirit  and  attitude"  expressed  in  such  laws 
continued  to  limit  kinds  of  employment  available  to  the  Chinese. 

Unions,  also  in  the  past,  openly  discriminated  against  Chinese. 

Today,  although  all  unions  and  employers  disavow  any  discrimination,  the 
fact  is  that  in  some  areas  of  employment  and  in  some  unions  there  are  still  very 
few  Chinese. 

This  points  to  an  undeniable  reality:  The  silent  distrust  with  which  the 

Chinese  regard  white  employers  and  unions  is  not  without  foundation.  This  would 
appear  to  be  the  reason  that  employers  consistently  seem  to  "by-pass"  Orientals 
in  positions  which  require  contact  with  the  public  on  the  excuse  that  the  public 

will  not  deal  with  the  Oriental. 

Still  other  "excuses"  for  non-employment  includes:  Other  employees  would 

object;  an  assumption  that  Orientals  are  not  "qualified",  and  that  for  ”his  own 
good"  he  should  not  be  hired  because  he  would  feel  isolated,  left  out  and 


unhappy  in  relation  to  Caucasian  employees. 

From  this  background  stems  the  increasing  demand  for  "decent  jobs", 
which  is  growing  louder  in  the  Chinese  community.  There  is  bitterness  among 
the  youth  for  lack  of  evidence  that  progress  is  being  made  in  non-discrimin- 
atory  employment.  Recent  meetings  of  the  Chinatown-Korbh  Beach  Human  Rights 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Chinatown  Youth  Council,  the  Citizens  for  Social 
Action,  and  many  other  public  hearings  indicate  the  angry,  frustrated  and 
vocal  attitude  of  the  young  unemployed. 

Viewing  the  outpouring  of  federal  and  other  funds  designed  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  benefit  of  the  Black  population  of  San  Francisco ; the  "enforced" 
pressures  on  white  employers  and  the  unions  to  make  a place  for  them  by 
requiring  that  a certain  "percentage"  must  be  of  that  race;  leads  the  job- 
seeking Chinese  youth  to  believe  more  strongly  than  ever  that  he  is  being 
left  out,  forgotten,  still  the  victim  of  discrimination. 

It  is  no  balm  for  this  wound  for  the  Chinese  to  recognize  that  San  Francisco’ 
Spanish- speaking  population  is  similarly  treated;  or  is  at  best  "number  two 
on  the  list  of  proprieties  behind  the  Blacks,  but  ahead  of  the  Chinese.  Noting 
that  the  Blacks  seem  to  have  acquired  preference  because  of  their  "confronta- 
tions", demonstrations  and  organization  of  pressure  groups,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  radicals  are  being  listened  to  by  the  Chinese  youth? 

Presently  there  are  just  signs  of  a militant  movement  within  the  Chinatown 
community.  Among  the  young,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  they  prefer  a 
non-violent  movement  to  be  the  instrument  for  obtaining  attention  to  the  serious 
problem  of  job  opportunities  for  them.  But  patience  draws  thin.  If,  after 
the  documentation  of  the  community's  problems  they  do  not  see  immediate  solu- 
tions, the  young  would  appear  to  have  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  in  the 
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manner  which  have  brought  results  for  the  Black  and  Spanish- speaking  communi- 
ties. 

The  Chinese  are  not  asking  preference  in  jobs.  They  are  asking  equality. 

The  principal  business  section  of  Chinatown  is  concentrated  in  the  area 
between  Kearny  to  Stockton,  Sacramento  to  Broadway.  A combination  of  business 
and  residential  uses  reaches  from  Broadway  to  Bush,  north  to  south,  and 
Kearny  to  Polk,  east  to  west. 

A partial  compilation  of  the  businesses  and  factories  in  Chinatown  presents 
a total  of  7^0  establishments.  The  largest  number  includes  162  markets  and 
grocery  stores;  136  dry  goods  and  fine  arts  shops;  and  120  sewing  factories. 

The  complete  list  of  these  and  other  types  of  business  comprising  the  total 

is  appended  herewith. 

It  is  evident  that  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  within  Chinatown  calls  for 
the  need  to  create  "new  jobs’* . There  must  be  a massive  program  to  invite  and 
secure  new  industry.  If  necessary,  some  subsidy  to  encourage  employers  to  hire 
low-skilled  Chinese  must  be  offered  with  governmental  support. 

Light  industrial  development  of  Chinatown  appears  virtually  impossible, 
unless  multiple  U3e3  of  pro perities  combining  commercial  and  residential 
purposes  can  be  encouraged,  while  preserving  the  character  of  Chinatown  as  a 
residential  and  tourist  attraction. 

More  and  more  San  Francisco  industries,  manufacturers  and  distributors  are 
moving  out  of  the  city,  attracted  to  surrounding  communities  by  lower  cost  of 
land,  outright  subsidies,  a more  favorable  tax  and  assessment  schedule.  Kew 
"industrial  parka"1  spring  into  being.  These  expanding  businesses  provide 
openings  for  employment,  beyond  those  of  yesterday  when  they  were  a part  of 
San  Francisco. 

Why  should  not  San  Francisco  employ  similar  methods  to  bring  new  light 
industries  back  to  the  City,  providing  employment  for  the  skilled,  the  semi- 


. 


skilled  and  the  unskilled  hut  trainable  — in  Butcher-town,  Hunter's  Point, 
and  the  South  of  Market  redevelopment  area  known  as  Yerba  Buena,  which  is 
within  a relative  short  distance  from  Chinatown? 

There  are  many  "new  industries"  - the  computerised  and  electronic 
industries  in  particular,  located  in  the  Peninsula.  They  need,  want  more 
workers.  They  spend  vast  sums  to  train  men  and  women  for  jobs,  yet  right 
here  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  is  a vast  pool  of  talent  yearning  for  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  hold  jobs.  A look  at  the  scholastic 
record  of  Chinese  youth  ’will  demonstrate  that  their  attainments  are  high,  and 
that  they  have  a keen  affinity  for  work  related  to  the  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  related  subjects. 

It  may  not  even  be  necessary  for  there  to  be  a "migration’1  of  Chinese  to 
jobs  in  the  Peninsula.  If  space  can  be  provided  by  erection  of  multi-use 
structures  near  or  adjoining  Chinatown  for  light  industries  of  this  character, 
it  is  a known  fact  that  the  "job  will  seek  the  worker."  An  inquiry  by  a 
member  of  this  Committee  has  brought  a response  from  a Peninsula-based  industry 
that  it  would  unhesitatingly  move  a division  into  the  area  — supplying 
employment  for  2,000  persons  --  if  the  necessary  structural  facilities  can  be 
provided. 

In  this  respect  we  are  encouraged  by  reports  from  Washington  that  the 
Administration  is  behind  a proposal  by  Secretary  George  Romney  of  the  new 
Department  of  h using  and  Urban  Development  to  encourage  business  and  industry 
to  locate  new  plants  in  ghetto  areas  of  cities  by  providing  large  tax  credits 
to  those  who  make  such  an  investment.  Our  City,  and  our  representatives  in 
Congress  should  actively  support  such  a move. 


It  is  definitely  the  opinion  of  this  Sub -Committee  on  Employment  that  more 
than  a passing  look  should  be  given  the  proposal  to  invite  the  "electronics  in- 
dustry” to  work  with  the  Chinese  community  be  locating  some  of  its  divisions  here. 

Right  now  the  various  electronics  firms  in  the  area  between  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose  employs  75, COO  workers,  states  a financial  writer  in  a recent  report 
on  the  business  pages  of  The  Examiner.  Further,  that  it  is  the  belief  of  industry 
spokesmen  that  if  a cease  fire  comes  in  Vietnam  it  would  stimulate,  not  hinder  the 
growth  of  these  firms.  Pie  quotes  a spokesman  for  the  Western  Electronic  Manu- 
facturers Association  as  stating  "An  end  to  the  war  would  free  funds  for  peacetime 
applications  of  electronics  in  research  and  normal  commerce,  and  could  allow 
focusing  on  the  many  problems  of  health,  education  and  welfare  that  need  attention.’ 
In  viewing  the  future  possibilities  for  enhancing  the  business -industrial 
climate  of  the  Chinese  community  - and  thus  creating  new  employments  - we  call 
attention  to  a concept  for  private  industry  to  finance  an  1 Industrial -Educational - 
Residential  Complex”,  which  would  combine  employment  in  light  industry  and  commerce 
for  school  "dropouts'  and  other  disadvantaged  youth  with  a system  of  "computerized 
education"  based  on  the  individual’s  attainments  and  goals.  Present  plans  for 
this  idea  are  progressing  to  an  in-depth  "feasibility  study". 

Details  of  this  plan  are  contained  in  an  outline  which  we  have  included  as 
a part  of  the  Appendix  of  this  report. 

We  are  throughly  convinced  that  financial  backing  for  expanding  job  oppor- 
tunities by  creating  new  industries  and  commerce-related  activities  is  attainable. 
One  such  financial  "pool"  lies  in  Asia,  largely  controlled  by  the  Chinese  financers 
of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  other  centers.  Many  millions  of  dollars  from  these 
sources  have  already  been  poured  into  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  in  waterfront 
developments  and  supporting  industries  allied  to  shipping.  The  San  Francisco 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  is  well  aware  of  this,  as  a result  of  a trade  mission  trip 
to  the  Orient  in  1967#  of  which  mission  J.  K-  Choy,  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Greater  Chinatown  Community  Service  Association;  me  a member. 


The  twin  problems  of  unemployment  and  sub-standard  wages  are  the  direct 
result  of  an  unbalance  in  the  economy  of  Chinatown. 

An  over  supply  of  workers  always  leads  to  fierce  competition  for  'the 
available  Jobs;  & situation  in  which  some  employers  capitalize  by  a "t&ke-it- 
at-vhat-l -offer"  wage  rate,  and  workers  willing  to  accept  such  conditions  for 
survival.  Even  those  employers  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  ssore,  cannot  afford 
to  do  so  against  such  competition;  so  they  conform. 

Escape  from  this  condition  by  seeking  work  outside  of  Chimtowa  means 
competing  in  the  total  labor  market,  for  which  too  few  are  equipped  in  language 
or  education,  and  because  there  still  remains  an  only  partially  broken  barrier 
of  discrimination.  And,  further,  because  no  concerted  effort  is  being  put 
forth  by  government,  or  business  or  labor  to  open  "outside"  Job  opportunities 
on  a massive  scale,  nor  to  introduce  new  industries  keyed  to  the  skills  and 
potentials  of  the  Chinese. 

Theoretically  at  least,  unionisation  of  workers  has  been  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  higher  wages  on  employers  and  protecting  workers  against  unfair 
competition  and  thus  assure  the  workers  of  financial  stability  and  Job  security. 
In  this  sense,  Chinatown  has  always  been  "unionized",  although  not  through 
channels  of  "organized  labor."  The  "unionization"  has  been  a cohesiveness  of 
the  workers,  forced  by  discrimination  from  the  outside  to  maintain  what  they 
already  possess  in  the  way  of  self-generated  jobs  - jobs  which  for  the  most  part 
arose  from  their  willingness  to  work  hard  and  long  in  performing  menial  tasks 
and  services  others  would  not  undertake,  surrounded  in  the  earlier  days  by  a 
hostile  community,  they  became  laundry  man,  household  servants,  ran  restaurants, 
repaired  broken  chairs,  and,  in  the  confines  of  their  homes  began  sewing 
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Today  the  garment  industry  is  Chinatown’s  largest  single  industry* 
employing  several  thousand  women.  Their  mode  of  working  differs  greatly 
from  the  "time  clock"  routine  usually  associated  with  other  industry.  Less 
now  than  formerly,  it  is  still  possible  to  find  small  children  playing  on  the 
floor  near  where  their  mother  is  working.  Most  abandon  their  sewing  machine  to 
go  home  to  cook  the  noon  meal  or  leave  from  time -to- time  to  attend  to  their 
family’s  wants.  The  more  skilled  prefer  to  work  on  a "piece"  basis,  which 
rewards  them  with  higher  pay,  or  perform  the  entire  task  of  making  a garment 
rather  than  Just  a portion  of  it.  Admittedly,  the  less  proficient  workers 
fare  not  so  well. 

Those  who  employ  these  women  in  Chinatown’s  garment  shops  find  the  outlet 
for  their  goods  through  prime  contractors  who  merchandise  the  entire  output. 

What  price  they  pay  the  garment  shop  owner  is  predicated  on  their  ability  to 
merchandise  the  output.  It  is  a fact  that  overtures  have  and  are  being  made 
to  the  prime  contractors  to  obtain  their  garments  from  shops  in  the  "cheap 
labor”  belt  of  the  southern  states,  or  offers  to  establish  new  garment-making 
shops  in  other  states  such  as  Arizona,  Arkansas  and  Texas.  And,  locally, 
there  is  some  competition  between  the  output  of  the  Chinese  shops  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  community. 

Against  this  background,  efforts  of  Organised  Labor  to  "unionise"  the 
Chinese  garment  industry  have  been  less  than  successful,  because  the  workers 
fear  that  what  they  now  have  may  be  taken  away  from  them.  When  the  unions  say 
we  will  negotiate  better  wages  for  you,  they  respond  by  saying  would  this  not 
force  the  prime  contractors  for  our  output  to  accept  the  offers  from  other  states 
for  "cheap  labor"  - move  out  of  San  Francisco  — leaving  us  with  nothing? 

Or  put  us  in  an  unfair  competition  with  the  Spanish-speaking  corminity? 
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Who  would  then  supply  a mrket?  Would  the  union  back  us  in  obtaining 
government  contracts  for  uniforms  and  other  garments  now  to  us? 

Paramount  in  their  thinking  is  job  security.  As  they  see  it,  they  lack 
evidence  of  good  faith  and  performance  on  the  part  of  the  "outside"  organisers 
who  come  to  them  with  offers  to  provide  "leadership*"  Hot  the  least  of  their 
hesitation  comes  from  the  history  of  exploitation  and  discrimination  in  job 
opportunity  in  years  past,  displayed  by  the  community  which  surrounds  China- 
town. And  this  includes  the  unions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  unionization  of  Chinatown  must  come  as  a 
movement  from  within  the  community , The  Chinese  themselves  must  provide  the 
organization,  the  leadership  and  the  control. 

Meanwhile,  the  competition  for  jobs  within  the  Chinese  community  demands 
the  development  of  massive  job  opportunities  inside  or  outside  of  Chinatown 
through  development  of  new  enterprises  which  will  draw  off  employable  persona 
from  thia  overcrowded  labor  pool. 

There  are  skills  within  the  Chinese  coiraiiunity  that  are  untouched,  because 
far-sighed  planning  is  not  being  applied  to  attract  enterprises  using  such 
skills.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  non -English  speaking  immigrants. 

Many  come  from  Hong  Kong  or  Taiwan  where  they  have  developed  these  skills, 
but  here  cannot  find  a place  to  exercise  those  skills . 

Industries  based  on  the  skills  and  artistic  nature  of  the  Chinese  are 
possible  of  development  — costume  jewelry,  artificial  flowers,  furniture, 
pottery  and  ceramics,  transistor  radios  and  other  electrical  or  electronic 
parts.  Many  American  firms  now  have  agents  located  in  Hong  Kong  to  buy  the 
artifacts  made  there  by  the  Chinese.  There  is  no  reason  why  San  Francisco 
could  not  successfully  compete  for  the  American  market  now  dependent  on 
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Hong  Kong.  Such  a group  of  new  enterprises  could  become  a great  source  of 

employment. 

Equally  necessary  is  the  development  of  vocational  training  for  the  non- 
English  speaking  immigrants  which  will  be  related  to  existing  job  opportunities. 
Schools  which  turn  out  workers  trained  only  in  trades  that  are  already  over- 
crowded must  be  replaced  with  vocational  training  for  the  "growing''  industries, 
communications,  electronics,  etc.  in  which  many  already  have  some  skill  but 
lack  enough  English  of  the  American  way  of  performing  a task  to  take  their 
place  in  a factory  or  plant. 

Lack  of  both  English  and  vocational  training  geared  to  open  job  opportuni- 
ties is  illustrated  by  a report  made  to  the  Committee  by  a Chinese  employment 
agency,  unfilled  are  literally  hundreds  of  jobs  for  Chinese  cooks  and  chefs 
throughout  the  Bay  Area,  all  at  high  rates  of  pay*  They  are  unfilled  because 
those  proficient  in  culinary  skills,  or  with  aptitude  in  this  direction,  simply 
do  not  know  the  English  words  for  "pots  and  pans',  food  ingredients,  or  the 
American-way  of  food  preparation.  A vocations  school  for  culinary  workers,  in 
conjunction  with  English  language  instruction,  would  go  far  in  filling  this 
need. 

Both  unemployment  and  sub-standard  wage®  lead  to  poverty. 

Recent  statistics  of  the  Chinatown-north  Beach  Poverty  Board  show  that 
more  than  ho#  of  the  residents  of  the  Chinatown  area  earn  less  than  $^,000 
(or  $3,000  depending  on  family  size)  and  are  "poor”  by  Federal  0E0  standards. 
Moreover,  85$  of  the  residents  have  never  gone  to  high  school  (compared  with 
31#  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco).  A study  made  in  i960  shows  the  average 
educational  level  for  Chinatown  residents  is  less  than  fifth  grade. 

A large  proportion  of  those  in  the  poverty  class  are  relatively  recent 
arrivals.  Most  have  few  skills  which  would  enable  them  to  hold  the  better  jobs 
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in  the  United  States.  Both  lack  of  English  and  education  present  handicaps 
for  competing  for  jobs  in  the  total  community. 

A®  a consequence,  these  persons  are  forced  to  compete  for  menial  labor 

in  Chinatown. 

Such  menial  tasks  do  not  enable  the  men  to  adequately  support  a family. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  both  parents  in  a family  unit  work.  Both 
usually  work  at  a minimum  wage  level,  for  usually  the  wife  also  has  few  skills. 

A 1965  study  by  Frank  Mocrief  for  the  United  Community  Fund  Research 
Department  shows  that  56$  of  all  Chinese  females  over  Ik  years  of  age  are  in 
the  labor  force.  Sixty  per  cent  of  these  are  married  and  living  with  their 
husbands . Many  of  these  women  take  their  children  with  them  to  their  place 
of  employment,  states  Moncrief , and  6%  of  these  women  are  employed  in  a 
''machine  shop" of  some  kind.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  such  an  environment 
is  a desirable  place  for  young  children. 

Because  there  are  inadequate  nurseries  to  care  for  the  children,  the 
youngsters  would,  if  not  in  the  machine  shop,  be  at  home  without  the  presence 
of  either  parent,  and  often  without  the  mother  for  a large  portion  of  day.  Most 
women  are  working  shifts  which  preclude  their  presence  when  the  children  are 
at  home. 

Although  the  Moncrief  report  is  three  years  old,  it  is  probable  that  with 
the  increased  influx  of  immigrant  families,  the  percentage  of  working  women  in 
Chinatown  is  now  even  higher.  This  is  indicated  by  a more  recent  study  by  the 
Telegraph  Hill  Clinic  of  persons  using  their  facilities  which  shows  that  more 
than  6(5$  of  the  motixers  work  full  or  part  time  to  sujjpleaent  the  family  income. 

This  abnormal  family  life  and  its  effect  on  children  and  adolescents  is 
viewed  with  concern  in  reports  being  mad©  by  such  other  Sub -Committees  as  Health, 
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Social  Welfare,  Youth  and  Community  Relations. 

Specific  recommendations  on  the  problem  of  employment  and  sub -standard 
wages  are  detailed  in  the  section  of  this  report,  so  titled. 


Partial  list  of  business  houses  and  factories  located  in  Chinatown; 


Type  of  Business 

Insurance  offices 

Theaters 

Studios 

Banks 

Pharmacies 

Restaurants 

Bakeries 

Markets  and  grocery  stores 
Noodle  factories 
Clothing  shops 
Laundries 

Dry  good  and  fine  arts 

Travel  agencies 

Shoe  stores 

Book  stores 

Printing  shops 

Painter  and  carpenter  shops 

Schools 

Architects 

Hotels  and  motels 

Beauty  salons 

Sewing  factories 

Barber  shops 

Jewelry  shops 

Churches 


Number  of  establishments 

kl 

5 ' 

9 

13 

29 

67 

18 

162 

7 

18 

29 

136 

9 

3 

5 

5 

6 
9 
k 

15 

15 

120 

10 

12 

8 

7I9  total 


Worthy  of  comment  at  this  point  is  the  employment  opportunity  which 
agriculture  has  for  the  Chinese,  even  though  it  is  restricted  to  harvest 
season  and  is  therefore  temporary,  and  also  involved  travel  from  &n  Francisco. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Farm  Labor  Service  of  the  State  Department  of 
Employment,  indicates  the  experience  of  the  1968  harvest  season,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  1969  season; 

"This  is  a report  of  Farm  Labor  Service  activities  in  San  Francisco 

Chinatown  for  the  year  1968. 
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'We  operated  a daily  dispatch  operation  from  Chinatown,  starting  on 
May  let  and  continuing  throughout  the  month.  There  were  at  least  ko  workers 
daily^  and  as  many  as  100  taken  to  the  Sunol  area  of  Southern  Alameda  County 
to  pick  strawberries.  The  age  range  of  these  workers  ran  from  20  to  68  years. 

A minimum  hourly  wage  of  $1.65  was  pinch  Most  of  the  workers  shifted  to  piece 
rates  with  their  earnings  of  two  to  three  dollars  per  hour. 

‘During  the  months  of  September  through  October,  another  day  haul 
operation  was  conducted  for  the  tomato  harvesting  with  workers  sorting 
tomatoes  on  the  harvesting  machines*  This  operation  represented  more  than 
800  man-days  of  work  at  hourly  rates  both  less  than  $1.65  per  hour. 

"All  of  the  employers  were  very  well  pleased  with  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Chinese  workers. 

"As  the  Farm  Labor  Service,  we  were  well  pleased  with  the  low  ratio  of 
turnover  of  the  workers,  and  the  eagerness  of  each  one  wanting  to  do  a good 
job.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  coming  year  with  a much  expanded  program, 
as  we  have  commitments  for  much  greater  numbers  of  workers  next  year. 

"Attached  is  a graph  indicating  the  various  crops  and  approximate  time 
schedule,  and  the  distance  from  Chinatown  to  the  work  locations. 

"WILLIS  E.  G3TEKLXE,  FARM  LABOR  SUPERVISOR,  NORTH  COAST  AREA." 


With  relation  to  seasonal  employment  in  agriculture.  Indirect  word  has  come 
from  the  Sacramento  Valley  rice  growing  area  that  some  of  the  largest  operators 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  employing  Chinese,  by  the  hundreds,  if  suitable 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  housing  during  peak  season  demand. 
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"Chinatown’s  commercial  activity  is  concentrated  along;  Grant  Avenue  between 
Bush  Street  and  Broadway.  Stockton  Street  and  the  cross  streets  between  Stockton 
and  Kearny  Streets  constitute  secondary  commercial  areas,  in  addition  to  offering 
a varied  assortment  of  goods  and  services  to  local  inhabitants,  the  picturesque 
shops  present  an  unique  tourist  attraction.  Pedestrian  congestion  from  shoppers 
and  sightseers  and  the  narrow  streets,  limit  vehicular  traffics  to  a crawl. 

"There  is  a slight  degree  of  order  evident  in  the  distribution  of  the  various 
commercial  activities  along  Grant  Avenue.  The  area  between  Bush  and  Sacramento 
Streets  contains  a large  number  of  curio  and  art  goods  shops j import-export  firms 
and  general  retail  facilities  for  local  residents  are  located  between  Sacramento 
and  Jackson  Streets;  and  the  portion  from  Jackson  Street  to  Broadway  is  devoted 
primarily  to  food  shops. . . .Restaurants  are  dispersed  throughout  the  district.  Some 
of  the  other  occupants  of  commercial  space  .include  commercial  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  the  headquarters  offices  of  nearly  all  the  important  Chinese 
organizations  in  the  nation,  a few  entertainment  establishments,  and  three  Chinese 
theaters « 

"The  commercial  district  is  not  expected  to  experience  a great  amount  of  new 
construction.  Some  commercial  growth  will  occur  from  the  intensification  and  im- 
provement of  existing  functions  and  the  conversion  of  the  adjacent  residential 
space  to  commercial  uses.  The  development  of  a Chinese  cultural  Center  at  the  old 
Ball  of  .Justice  site... will  provide  a new  focus  for  Chinatown  and  a transition  to 


the  Portsmouth  Corridor  which  will  add  more  of  an  east-west  azis  to  this  district." 


The  commercial  lire  oi*  C&inabov*:,  specifically  its  concentrated  central  core, 
is  or  course  related  to  employxaent,  aj  is  evident  in  the  list  or  the  kinds  or 
businesses  conducted  within  this  area. 

Business  related  to  tourism  ecus  he  expected  to  grow  The  number  or  visitors 
attracted  to  dan  Francisco  for  conventions  has  been  estimated  at  a growth  rate  of 
about  7 per  cant  annually - 

But  track  of  the  corjaercial  business  transacted  in  Chinatown  relates  to  sup- 
plying  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants  with  foods,  products  for  home  use,  and  services . 
Growth  of  these  businesses  is  keyed  to  the  Chinese  population  of  San  Francisco, 
and  how  fast  it  grows.  One  of  our  larger  financial  institutions,  with  an  impor- 
tant branch  in  Chinatown,  estimates  that  the  present  Chinese  population  or  San 
Francisco  is  >4,000;  that  by  1973  it  will  reach  66,000  and  in  1916  it  will  be 
63,00b.  By  no  means  do  ail  Chinese  live  in  the  i&g&edlacy  of  Chinatown,  and 
because  of  lack  of  space,  high  cost  of  land  and  buildings,  it  seems  reaoonaixe  to 
suppose  that  the  North  Beach  area,  and  west  of  Stockton  Street  will  become  more 
and  more  filled  with  Chinese  and  also  that  many  will  move  to  other  sections  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area.  Yet  it  is  a fact,  that  even  though  living  apart 
from  the  heart  of  Chinatown,  this  section  is  still  regarded  as  the  "shopping 
center'  for  all.  Weekly  trips  to  Chinatown,  or  several  times  a week,  for  shopping, 
visiting  and  social  activities,  all  add  to  the  commercial  activity  of  the  area. 

The  commercial  stability  of  Chinatown  - on  the  basis  of  tourism  and  local 
community  :■  eedo  - thus  seems  assured,  but  defini ieiy  limited  to  slow  expansion  in 
terms  of  employment. 

As  "background'’  to  purely  comerciai  activities,  the  following  paragraphs 
describing  the  area  and  its  activities  are  included  here  from  the  report  mentioned 
above  on  projected  population; 


One  of  the  prime  necessities  for  a way  out  of  the  em;  loywent  problem  is 
adequate  financing  of  a program  that  vl.il  bring  together  all  of  these  who  should 
be  ascot  concerned  - the  City,  civic  and  business  organ! sate ons , the  State,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  our  own  Chinese  community. 

Vfa  have  no  way  of  determining  how  much  this  might  entail  in  financing,  but  we 
know  the  sum  would  have  to  be  substantial. 

It  is  with  interest.,  therefore,  that  we  call  'attention  to  a recent  letter  from 
J.  K-  Choy;  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Greater  Chinatown  Connwnity  Service 
Association,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Thlc  letter  noted  that  a Centennial  Celebration  is  to  he  held  in  May  to  mark 
the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  historic  fact  that  the  success  cf  this  venture  depended  upon  "the  10,000 
Chinese  laborers  whose  courage,  hard  work  and  endurance  had  made  possible  to  turn 
the  drears  of  a long  iron  trail  into  reality/’ 

'Ifh.cn,  adds  Mr.  Choy  - "May  we  suggest  that  your  company ...  as  a gesture  of 
honoring  these  labor  heroes.,  make  a substantial  donation  or  £300,000  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a social  service  program  for  the  under-privileged  laboring  class 
in  the  Chinese  cornual ty. , . to  implement  the  following;  (!)  Increase  Chinese  adult 
educational  classes  for  occupational,  vocational  and  professional  competence  (2) 
Prove  basic  language  and  literacy  education,  prerequisite  for  employment  and  skill 
training  for  those  who  previously  were  not  given  the  right  and  opportunity  for  such 
education  (3)  Assign  additional  compensatory  education  classes  to  our  schools  (4) 
Establish  sufficient  pre-school  centers  in  Chinatown  and  Korth  Beach  areas." 

Endorsement  of  the  suggested  donation  from  the  Souther.*:-  Pacific  Company  has 
come  from  Supervisor  Jack  Morrison,  who  added  that  the  sum  should  be  increased  by 
the  City  of  San  Franc.;  see  and  the  State  of  California  to  a total  of  $500,000,  in 
recognition  by  the  city  and  state  of  the  great  contributions  made  by  the  Chinese 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Comuni ty  Citizens*  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 


Section  IX  - The  Problem  of  the  Non-English  Speaking  Chinese: 


For  the  youth  and  the  adult  Chinese  seeking  employment,  the  greatest 
handicap  is  a mastery  of  the  English  language;  or  at  least  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  enable  him  to  understand  and  respond  to 
the  nomenclature  relating  to  a job. 

Teaching  English  to  adults  (aside  from  English  instruction  in  grade 
schools)  has  long  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District.  In  fact,  approximately  3^$  of  the  school  district's 
adult  education  budget  is  allocated  to  adult  basic  education  and  English  for 
the  foreign  born. 

For  a summary  of  what  has  been  done  for  those  in  need  of  such  instruction, 
what  is  currently  being  done  and  the  need  for  still  more  effort  in  this  direction, 
the  following  comes  from  a report  requested  by  this  Sub -Committee,  prepared  by 
E.  D.  Goldman,  Associate  Superintendent,  School  Operational  Services,  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District: 

”It  is  a well-known  fact  there  are  thousands  of  Chinese  immigrants 
who  do  not  3peak  the  English  language  or  speak  it  so  poorly  they 
are  not  able  to  obtain  employment.  The  School  District  has  for 
many,  many  years  conducted  English  for  the  foreign  born  programs. 

"The  old  concept  in  teaching  the  foreign  born  was  one  in  which  we 
included  both  citizenship  and  the  teaching  of  English.  Because  of  the 
changes  in  the  Walter  Me Car ran  Act  we  find  there  is  no  longer  a need 
to  teach  citizenship  in  order  to  have  the  applicant  pass  the  examination. 
Therefore,  most  of  our  program  is  now  devoted  almost  completely  to  teaching 
English  as  a second  language.  However,  the  teacher  still  attempts  to  give 
some  information  as  to  the  mores,  habits,  customs,  and  so  on,  of  the  American 
people . 


"We  no  longer  use  "the  little  red  school  house"  approach.  Many  years 
ago  our  programs  were  scheduled  throughout  the  city,  and  the  enrollees  were 
foreign  born  who  were  at  different  levels  of  education.  Thus  those  attending 


the  same  class  ranged  from  the  almost  completely  Illiterate  to  the  highly 
literate  and  highly  educated  in  their  native  tongues,  hut  none  were 
able  to  speak  English.  Obviously,  the  latter  group  picked  up  the 
new  language  more  quickly  than  the  former. 

"Whereas  in  the  past  we  used  teachers  because  they  were 
skilled  in  teaching  at  the  elementary  level,  we  now  use  teachers 
who  have  the  skill  for  and  have  taken  classes  in  teaching  English 
as  a "foreign  language." 

"Many  years  ago  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Americanisation  teachers 
cot  to  use  the  native  tongue.  In  other  words,  we  did  not  employ 
bilingual  teachers.  Our  concept  now  is,  where  possible,  w@  employ 
bilingual  teachers  and  also,  where  possible,  we  have  ethnic  group- 
ings and  make  every  attempt  to  employ  teachers  with  special  training. 

"This  also  pertains  to  the  teaching  of  other  foreign,  born- -particu- 
larly the  Spanish- speaking. 

"Specifically  for  the  Chinese,  we  have  twenty- two  classes  located 
in  Chinatown  and  fifty  other  classes  in  such  places  as  Galileo, 

Alemany,  Pacific  Heights,  George  Washington,  and  the  International 
Institute.  Some  of  these  classes  are  offered  during  the  day  and 
others  are  offered  in  the  evening.  We  estimate  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  seven  thousand  Chinese  in  these  classes.  It  should 
be  noted  there  is  a turn  over  in  students,  and  the  individuals  do 
not  attend  every  day  or  every  night.  Some  do  attend  five  days  a 
week;  some  five  nights  a week;  some  four  nights  a week;  some  two 
nights  a week  or  other  combinations  of  the  above. 

"As  to  the  vocational  needs  of  the  Chinese,  obviously,  the  basic 
requirement  is  learning  English.  Cue  specific  attempt  to  assist 
in  this  situation  over  and  above  the  regular  English  for  the 
foreign  born  classes  is  a program  offered  through  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  This  is  a class  designed  for  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  fifty  Chinese-born  to  teach  them  English 
communication  skills.  The  program  was  designed  for  eight  hours  a day, 
five  days  a week  for  forty  weeks,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  program  was 
borne  by  the  federal  government.  A new  program  similar  to  the  above  is 
to  be  started  almost  immediately  for  on©  hundred  Chinese,  lasting  forty- 
six  weeks  and  costing  over  $2^0,000. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  approximately  3^  percent  of  the  adult 
education  budget  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  is 
allocated  to  adult  basic  education  and  English  for  the  foreign  born. 

"The  problems  that  we  face  are  the  following; 

1.  There  is  a woeful  lack  of  space  in  which  to  hold  day  and  evening 
classes.  This  is  particularly  true  during  the  day.  In  the  evening, 
we  are  able  to  use  some  of  our  elementary  and  high  schools.  During 
the  day,  because  they  are  filled  with  children,  we  are  not  able  to 


use  these  facilities.  However,  we  do  rent  spaces  in  stores,  churches, 
and  so  on,  hut  still  find  a need  for  more  space. 

"2.  Bilingual  teachers  are  relatively  scarce.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  find  a teacher  who  is  able  to  speak  English  properly,  particularly  as 
to  enunciation,  and  also  knows  the  Chinese  language.  In  addition, 
as  noted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  these  teachers  should 
have  some  instruction  in  how  to  teach  English  as  a foreign  language. 

”3.  One  of  the  most  important  problems  we  face  has  to  do  with  funds. 
The  program  is  maintained  through  funds  obtained  through  federal 
sources  arid  funds  obtained  through  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District.  Ifciring  the  lu3t  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  the  School 
District  has  been  relatively  generous  for  adult  education  programs. 
Generally  each  year  we  have  obtained  some  addition  to  our  budget. 

During  the  last  several  years  the  Division  has  devoted  more  and 

more  of  its  budget  to  basic  education  and  English  for  the  foreign  born. 

"However,  under  the  tax  limitation,  the  amount  of  increase  in  our 
local  budget  for  the  school  year  1968-69  was  relatively  small 
and  not  sufficient  to  meet  our  demands.  This  is  no  complaint 
insofar  as  how  the  San  Francisco  money  is  spent  as  it  is  well- 
known  that  a rather  large  sum  of  money  was  allocated  to  reducing 
class  size  and  for  many  other  important  needs  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Divisions. 

"During  the  last  several  years,  through  federal  funding,  many  courses 
were  offered  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  which 
were  designed  to  train  individuals  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
obtain  employment.  These  programs  are  offered  through  a contract 
with  the  federal  government.  Unfortunately,  during  the  last  year 
or  two  tlie  number  of  projects  approved  for  San  Francisco  have  been 
curtailed.  The  result  is  we  are  not  able  to  offer  through  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  as  many  training  programs 
as  we  were  able  to  offer  in  the  past  and  as  many  as  we  feel  should 
be  offered  to  the  hard  core  unemployed  in  San  Francisco. 

"It  would  seen  to  me  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  need  for  more 
funding  through  M.D.T.A.  be  communicated  to  the  Mayor  and  others  with 
influence  in  Washington.  These  programs  are  funded  through  the  Department 

of  Labor." 


■ 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens*  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee; 
Section  III  - A Critical  Look  at  the  Garment  Industry. 

From  letter  of  transmittal: 

"The  following  report  on  Chinatown  and  its  garment  industry  is  being 
incorporated  in  the  Chinatown  Fact  Finding  committee  report. . .as  part  of 
the  employment  subcommittee  report... 

"The  report  is  meant  to  be  a constructive  criticism  of  Chinatown  and 
its  garment  industry.  The  material  contained  herein  is  gathered  from  my 
personal  experiences  as  a labor  organizer  and  involved  community  member. 

"I  hope  it  will  be  beneficial. 

(Signed)  Chester  Chew" 

The  intent  of  this  report  is  to  fully  disclose  the  present  status  of 
Chinatown's  garment  industry,  to  the  end  that  once  the  truth  is  known, 
improvement  and  progress  can  then  begin. 

"It  is  sad  to  say  that  even  today  this  is  not  the  prevalent  attitude 
held  by  the  bulk  of  Chinatown's  leader.  At  best,  their  attitude  has  been  one 
of  handling  the  problems  themselves,  as  best  they  can,  within  the  community. 

At  worse  they  have  too  often  swept  the  problem  under  the  rug.  These  attitudes 
to  a great  extent  account  for  the  present  crisis  situation  now  existing  in 
Chinatown. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  does  have  some  1200  Chinese 
members  with  approximately  700  working  in  Chinatown.  However,  theirs  was  not 
a "grassroots",  rank  and  file,  type  of  organizing.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
a "top-down"  type  of  organizing,  whereby  the  workers  in  one  swoop  became  union 
members.  They  themselves  had  not  been  involved  in  any  struggle,  there  was  no 
internal  movement,  all  the  organizing  in  fact  had  been  done  for  them  by  outsiders. 


Therefore  they  had  no  conception  of  vhat  a union  really  is  and  what  it  takes 
to  begin  and  maintain  one.  Only  vaguely  does  the  Chinese  membership  resemble 
a union,  as  such  they  could  not  be  the  viable  labor  organization  the  workers 
needed  to  encounter  business.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  could  not  be. 

Given  a massive  labor  education  program  and  intensive  worker  involvement, 
the  Chinese  membership  of  the  ILGWU  could  in  time  become  very  potent.  This  is 
especially  true  since  together  with  the  American  membership  they  would  control 
the  bulk  of  the  industry's  labor  market. 

"The  CM na town  garment  shops  were  originally  established  over  65  years  ago. 
The  prime  clothing  manufacturers  found  that  their  apparel  could  be  produced 
cheaper  by  having  it  subcontracted  to  Chinatown  where  the  newly  arrived  Chinese 
immigrant  supplied  a ready  and  inexpensive  labor  market.  Unable  to  speak 
English,  and  desperately  needing  work,  the  immigrant  had  to  accept  whatever 
wages  were  offered  to  him.  Thus  with  the  aid  of  a few  contractors  who  had 
capital  to  supply  a site  and  machinery,  the  Chinatown  garment  industry  was 
bora.  Today  there  are  over  150  shops  employing  some  3,500  people  who  produce 
approximately  50$  of  San  Francisco's  apparel.  The  estimated  annual  wholesale 
value  exceeds  15-million  dollars.  Two  large  corporations,  Fritz!  of  Calif, 
and  Arnelle,  depend  exclusively  on  Chinatown  for  its  production. 

"There  has  been  considerable  comments  to  the  effect  that  the  Chinatown 
seamstress  is  slow,  old,  inattentive,  and  otherwise  an  inferior  worker.  Let 
me  say  that  Chinatown  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  entire  garment  is 
made  by  one  person  and  that  this  method  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  "section 
work"  system.  Thus  the  indictment  is  against  the  system. 

"The  Chinatown  sewing  shops  represent  more  than  an  economic  institution. 

To  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  seamstress  it  is  a place  where  she  can  go  to  be 


' 


with  her  own  kind,  where  the  local  gossip  is  exchanged,  and  where  news 
regarding  the  mainland  of  China  is  also  exchanged.  In  general,  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  her  culture,  embodying  all  that  she  is  familiar  with.  It 
is  a home  away  from  home.  As  such,  iu  is  a social  institution,  and  this 
is  what  makes  it  different  from  a typical  American  place  of  work. 

Some  of  these  social  conditions  were  created  by  the  contractors  and 
others  occurred  as  a matter  of  evolution.  Both  were  inevitable.  To  create 
a sense  of  security  both  for  himself  and  his  employee  the  contractor  almost 
had  to  do  what  he  did.  Let  us  remember  that  much  of  what  he  did  and  still  is 
doing  is  affirmative.  He  has  supplied  a "first  aid  station'1,  an  economic 
buffer,  most  importantly  he  has  at  least  partially  filled  a vacuum  that  each 
of  his  employees  have.  The  vast  majority  of  the  contractors  did  these  things 
with  good  intentions  in  mind.  With  a paternalistic  sense  of  helping  their  own 
people  in  perhaps  the  only  way  they  knew  how.  For  this  these  contractors 
should  be  commended.  This  is  the  credit  side  of  the  garment  industry. 

There  are  those  who  disagree  with  my  rationale  for  the  origin  of  the 
garment  industry.  They  maintain  that  it  was  a deliberate,  well  thought  out, 
method  of  exploitation  from  beginning  to  end.  They  maintain  that  the  industry 
was  set  up  by  persons  working  directly  with  others  in  China  who  imported  coolie 
labor  as  a business.  The  two  parties  then  combined  to  tie  the  immigrant  to  a 
"contract"  which  amounted  to  slavery.  The  enforcing  agencies  were  the  various 
tongs  which  existed  both  in  China  and  the  United  States. 

I have  not  been  offered  any  empirical  facts  to  support  this  argument,  I 
cannot  accept  it,  although  I do  not  deny  its  possibility. 

"It  is  true  that  most  of  these  immigrants  were  loaned  pas sage  money  by 
various  parties  and  some  of  these  loaners  may  have  been  garment  contractors. 


As  a condition  of  the  loan  it  quite  often  happened  that  the  immigrant  ended 
up  working  for  his  creditor,  and  all  or  most  of  his  wages  may  have  gone 
towards  paying  off  the  loan.  The  system  is  similar  to  that  of  the  tenant 
farmer,  and  in  my  opinion  is  a form  of  servitude. 

It  is  ironic  that  from  such  a well-intentioned  position  of  being  an 
economic  buffer,  the  ©.rment  industry  has  deteriorated  to  become  an  exploita- 
tion system.  In  the  words  of  Sharon  Chew,  who  was  brave  enough  to  officially 
testify  before  the  California  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  on  7/13/67,  "Every 

week  we  work  over  70  hours  but  are  paid  for  35 We  work  every  day,  get  50 

cents  per  hour,  sometimes  35^* the  average  is  75<^  par  hour."  These  are 

the  words  of  a typical  employee  made  under  oath. 

Where  the  creators  of  the  garment  industry  erred  originally  was  in 
believing  that  it  could  become  a permanent  solution.  I think  most  of  them  knew, 
that  what  they  had,  was  a second-rate  factory,  which  was  a social  and  economic 
crutch  for  their  employees.  Any  crutch  to  be  really  useful  must  be  gradually 
withdrawn  to  seek  a better  solution.  This  the  contractors  and  Chinatown  have 
failed  to  do.  Therefore,  the  people  have  become  dependent  and  the  crutch  has 
become  a chain. 

Before  any  solution  will  be  possible,  it  will  first  be  necessary  for  all 
of  Chinatown  to  admit  this  error  and  from  there  begin  to  seek  new  solutions. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  too  much  time  should  be  spent  expounding  this  error 
and  chastising  those  responsible  for  it.  That  too  would  be  foolish.  The 
point  13  that  the  basic  premises  upon  which  the  "garment  industry  buffer 
solution"  are  based  must  be  accepted  as  having  in  fact  failed  to  provide  any 


lasting  solution. 


- 


These  erroneous  premises  are: 

1 . That  Chinatown  can  solve  its  own  problem. 

Hot  only  is  the  problem  too  extensive  for  a relative  handful  of  people 
to  resolve,  it  must  be  recognize®,  that.  Chinatown  is  an  integral  part  of  & 
larger  community  (SP,  Calif.,  etc.)  and  must  work  co-operatively  with  these 
larger  entities  in  reaching  a common  solution. 

2 . That  Chinatown  because  of  its  unique  and  distinct  character  should 
in  fact  solve  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  ha  pened  before  and  to  a lesser  extent  still 
exist  today.  Through  its  tongs,  family  and  district  associations,  and  lastly 
the  Chinese  Six  Co.,  an  unwritten  "code  of  conduct”  amounting  to  community  law 
has  been  created.  Elders  and  those  who  operate  this  system  maintain  that  it 
is  only  a set  of  customs,  mores,  or  social  norms  which  can  be  found  in  any 
ethnic,  minority  group.  I submit  that  this  "code”  only  begins  at  this  level. 

It  is  implemented  and  enforced  through  both  the  tongs  and  family  associations 
who  actually  maintain  tribunals  amounting  to  judicial  courts.  What  this  amounts 
to  is  a second  code  of  law  being  superimposed  upon  a community  and  its  people; 
laic  which  have  no  legal  basis  and  which  often  conflict  with  those  of  the  larger 
community.  The  effect  of  such  a system  being  allowed  to  exist  is  not  only 
morally  wrong,  its  social  ramification  of  creating  an  illegal  double  standard 
is  much  worse. 

Sociologically,  at  the  very  least,  the  perpetuation  of  this  "code"  will 
hinder  assimilation  without  which  the  people  will  never  enter  the  mainstream 
of  society.  Educationally  it  will  defeat  the  concept  of  equality  through  a 
common  set  of  laws  for  all  people. 

3 • That  because  Chinatown^  populace  comes  from  a distinctly  different 


culture  and  way  of  life,  their  problems  are  therefore  not  applicable 


to  American  solutions. 

This  implies  that  s ince  Chi natown ’ s problems  are  not  applicable  to 
American  solutions,  there  is  then  no  need  to  adhere  to  American  ways,  even 
its  lavs.  This  belief  and  practice  applies  not  only  to  the  "perpetrators", 
it  is  also  upheld  by  the  'victims.  This  may  sound  preposterous  but  it  is 
true.  For  example,  this  is  one  reason  why  grocery  retailers  place  their  wares 
on  the  sidewalks  in  violation  of  the  health  code  yet  there  are  never  any 
complaints.  It  is  the  underlying  reason  why  landlords  violate  the  buildings 
codes  without  any  complaints  from  the  tenants.  For  both  parties  adhere  to 
the  belief  that  if  one  can  get  by,  then  that  is  all  that  matters.  In  reality 
this  type  cf  thinking  justifies  and  perpetuates  a subsi stance  level  of  life. 

One  would  imagine  that  any  operation  of  system  yielding  such  results  would  be 
deplored.  The  exact  opposite  is  true.  These  systems  are  not  deplored,  they  are 
instead  acclaimed.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  garment  industry. 

The  garment  contractors  and  their  supporters  have  taken  what  was  meant  to 
be  a temporary  economic  buffer,  combined  it  with  the  above-mentioned  philosophy 
of  suosistance,  and  have  thus  created  a permanent  system  of  substandard  living 
with  no  hope  of  improvement.  In  other  words  they  have  taken  a socially  lost 
people,  given  them  a method  whereby  they  could  just  earn  enough  to  feed  and 
house  themselves,  and  told  them  that  was  all  they  needed  or  could  ever  get. 

If  the  latter  statement  were  indeed  true  then  the  garment  contractors  should 
have  mankind’s  everylasting  appreciation  for  they  then  would  have  been 
responsible  for  saving  thousands  of  people  from  death  itself. 

As  eviden  e of  the  sub-standard  wages  being  paid,  I am  submitting  copies 
of  a sworn  testimony  given  by  a worker  to  the  California  Industrial  Welfare  and 
also  a wage  study  made  by  that  same  department. 
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The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  Chinatown  subcontractors  are 
themselves  being  victimized  by  the  Caucasian  downtown  prime  contractor  so  that 
he  is  unable  to  pay  standard  wages.  To  this  argument  I raise  the  following 
questions: 

Why  has  no  subcontractor  made  public  his  low  earnings  if  indeed  they  are 

such? 

Why  have  they  repeatedly  refused  the  ILGWIT'  s help  towards  combatting  the 
prime  contractor? 

Why  do  more  shops  continue  to  open  almost  daily?  Are  people  so  eager  to 
join  the  poor? 

There  are  those  who  say  Chinatown  has  a way  of  dealing  with  its  own  problem 
because  it  is  culturally  different. 

So  that  I will,  not  be  misinterpreted  I wish  to  state  that  I am  not 
advocating  the  erasure  of  Chinese  culture  and  social  norms  because  they  may 
conflict  with  American  culture.  If  the  Chinese  are  to  succeed  both  socially 
and  economically  in  America,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  become  assimilated. 

This  means  that  they  must  learn  enough  about  American  ways  so  that  they  can 
properly  function.  This  includes  the  American  language,  its  laws  and  its 
mode  of  conduct.  It  does  not  however  mean  that  he  mu3t  forget  his  old  ways 
never  to  use  them  again,  for  assimilation  does  not  mean  the  mere  substitution 
of  one  culture  by  another.  In  fact  history  has  shown  that  what  usually 
results  is  a bicultural  person,  a person  embodying  two  cultures,  able  to 
function  in  either.  This  is  ideal  and  can  be  the  end  result  if  assimilation 
is  properly  handled. 


Chester  chew 
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ADDRESS  REPLY  TO: 

Division  of  Industrial  Welfare 
Doom  3063,  1111  Jackson  Street 
Oakland,  California  94607 


August  ?7,  1.966 


Chester  Chou,  Serial  Worker 
Fublic  Welfare  . '•■'partment7 
City  £c  County  of  Dan  Francisco 
5-V>  Bush  Street 
Dan  Francisco,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Cher: 


Our  inspection  of  one  of  the  » -a.rr.ent  factories  in  Chinatown  estab- 
lished the  c a mini’s  for  this  yreur  of  employees  for  c.  one-week 
period  durin;  t.hc  ruucror  of  V;\:  i (copy  of  chart  enclosed).  You 
will  note  that  it  chow;:  the  wanes  computed  ; t an  old  r^be  and  a new 
rate.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Curia  ; the  course  of  the  inspec- 
tion the  employer  negotiated  rv:v  piece  rates  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor. 'Bins  tko  remit'  si  are  -wnputed  ease!  upon  the  piece  rates 
prior  to  our  inspection  and  the  new  rate  far  the  piece  rater  estab- 
lished duriny  the-  inspection.  k:e  ruse  sheen  : User  the  nwc  of  the 
employer  nor  the  ssr.ea  of  the  isihk.t  hi.  •..or’*-.--  as . . 


Based  upon  the  old  rates  for  tide  particular  week  an  a.ddidional 
$5D3  .18  would  he  due  the  employe'-' s . Under  tie*  nev;  .rates  $363.64 
would  be  necessary  to  briny  the  sr'ea  up  to  the  mxrrlrnuh  of  $1.65  por 
hour. 

Very  truly  yours , 

7.1  ryinla  A3  left,  Chief 
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MR.  REYNOLDS j I bolieve  that  it  miqht.  I believe  that 
it  could  — yon. 

CHAIRMAN  LEZIN:  Are  there  further  questions  of  the 

witness? 

(No  response) 

There  being  no  further  questions,  you  nay  be  excused. 
(Reporter's  note:  Speaker  No.  170,  Kay  Wong  of  San 

Francisco,  deferred  her  position  to  Speaker  Sharon  Chew, 
who,  being  unable  to  speak  English  was  assisted  by  an 
interpreter,  Pius  Lee.  The  television  and  press  cameras 
were  in  operation  during  the  testimony  of  Speaker  Sharon 
Chew. ) 

SHARON  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  rius  Lee) : Good  morning? 

My  name  is  Sharon  Chew.  I can  talk  Chinese,  and  my  speech 
must  be  given  in  Chinese. 

I came  here  to  speak  about  the  conditions  in  Chinatown 
regarding  the  garment  industry  in  Chinatown.  All  of  the  women 
are  working  over  14  hours  every  day. 

I hope  that  this  Commission  will  enforce  the  law.  Other- 
vise  this  law  will  be  a piece  of  paper.  I hope  that  this 
Commission  will  investigate  all  of  these  garment  ladies  who 
\re  working  in  Chinatown, 

They  do  not  receive  no  health  benefits,  no  legal  holidays, 
md  no  vacations.  When  I was  sick  or  when  I had  to  go  to  the 
ospital  — of  course,  when  I recovered  I had  to  rest  a few 
ays  --  when  I returned  to  work  I was  fired. 


All  of  the  ladies  in  Chinatov/n  — they  are  working  and 
they  do  not  have  any  protection.  All  of  these  ladies  are 
working  so  hard  in 'Chinatown, 

There  are ehout  over  2,000  ladies  working  in  non-union 
shops  in  Chinatown.  They  do  not  have  any  protection. 

When  they  are  sick  or  they  havo  to  go  to  see  a doctor  and 
they  have  to  pay  their  bill,  they  do  not  have  any  kind  of  pro- 
tection. I hope  that  the  law  will  do  something  for  them. 

Every  week  these  ladies  have  to  work  over  70  hours,  but 
we  are  paid  only  for  35  hours.  I hope  that  this  Commission 
will  investigate  and  enforce  the  law,  otherwise  it  won’t  do 
us  any  good.  Holidays  and  Sundays  we  are  still  working.  They 
have  to  work  every  day  — Sunday,  Saturday,  and  holidays  — 
without  overtime.  This  is  a fact.  I hope  that  you  will  enforce 
the  law. 

CHAIRMAN  LEZINt  Since  you  have  an  interpreter,  we  will 
give  you  a little  more  time  because  you  are  only  getting  to 
use  part  of  the  time  for  the  presentation. 

SHARON  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee) : We  respectfully 

request  that  these  laws  be  pissed  and  enforced. 

I have  been  living  in  this  country  for  30  years  and  I have 
been  working  over  30  years  and  there  is  no  union  and  I am  not  ' 
•/orking  in  a union  shop.  I do  not  have  any  protection.  Any 
yages  I get  is  up  to  the  boss  to  pay  me. 

The  majority  of  the  ladies  in  Chinatown  — they  do  not 
speak  English.  They  are  afraid.  They  do  not  want  to  come  here 
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and  testify,  but  I am  ■ today;  I am  not  afraid.  I want  to 

tell  the  truth. 

That  is  all  I have  to  say  today.  I hope  that  you  will  find 
out  and  that  you  will  investigate  and  compare  this  to  my 
testimony.  I thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  LEZIN:  Thank  you.  We  have  eomc  questions  to 

ask  you. 

COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ:  Mrs.  Chew,  is  your  employer  that 

you  are  working  for  some  company  that  is  not  Chinese? 

) MRS.  CHEW:  I work  for  a factory,  but  this  year  I go  to 

March  12.  I work  long  hours. 

> Because  my  back  is  sick,  I told  my  boss  that  I had  to  be 

> to  the  hospital  to  have  an  operation  — maybe  two  weeks  — I 

\ be  to  the  factory.  My  boss  told  me,  wYou  stop  work  two  weeks. 

> No  job.*  No  job  give  to  me. 

j CHAIRMAN  LEZIN:  Would  you  mind  translating  the  question 

’ for  me,  Mr.  Lee?  * 

\ (Reporter5  note:  Question  translated  to  Mrs.  Chew) 

> MRS,  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Leo):  Yes,  all  Chinese 

) boss. 

COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ:  How  much  do  you  get  paid  an  hour? 

MRS.  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee) s I work  14  hours. 
Get  50  cents  an  hour  — sometimes  35  cents  an  hour. 

COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ:  50  cents  or  35  cents  an  hour? 

MRS.  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee) s Sometimes  50 
i cents;  sometimes  35  cents. 
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ind  testify,  but  I am  'imx®  today,  I am  not  afraid,  I want  to 

tell  the  truth. 

That  is  all  I have  to  say  today.  I hope  that  you  will  find 
out  and  that  you  will  investigate  and  compare  this  to  my 
testimony.  I thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  LKZINi  Thank  you.  We  have  some  questions  to 

ask  you. 

COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ:  Mrs.  Chew,  is  your  employer  that 

you  are  working  for  some  company  that  is  not  Chinese? 

MRS.  CHEW:  I work  for  a factory,  but  this  year  I go  to 

March  12.  I work  long  hours. 

Because  my  back  is  sick,  I told  my  boss  that  I had  to  be 
to  the  hospital  to  have  an  operation  — maybe  two  weeks  — I 
be  to  the  factory.  My  boss  told  me,  raYou  stop  work  two  weeks® 

No  job."  No  job  give  to  me. 

CHAIRMAN  LEZIN:  Would  you  mind  translating  the  question 

for  me,  Mr.  Lee?  *• 

(Reporter's  note*  Question  translated  to  Mrs.  Chew) 

MRS.  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee) ; Yes,  all  Chinese 

boss. 

COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ;  How  much  do  you  get  paid  an  hour? 
MRS.  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee);  I work  14  hours. 
Get  50  cents  an  hour  ~ sometimes  35  cents  an  hour. 

COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ;  50  cents  or  35  cents  an  hour? 

MRS.  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee) % Sometimes  50 
cents;  sometimes  35  cents. 
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COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ:  Ask  her  if  this  is  prevalent 
among  the  rest  of  the  industry  in  Chinatown,  and,  also,  if 
there  are  two  thousand  ladies  more  or  less  receiving  this 
amount  per  hour. 

MRS.  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Leo):  The  average, 

75  cents. 

COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ:  They  average  75  cents? 

MRS.  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee):  Yes,  because  I 

worked  70  hours  — but  signed  the  card  35  hours. 

COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ:  One  more  question:  What  is 

her  average  take-hone  pay? 

MRS.  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee) : Maybe  sometimes 

it  is  $30  — sometimes  it  is  $40. 

COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ;  Do  you  have  a family? 

MRS.  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee) : Yes,  I have 

five  children. 

CHAIRMAN  LEZIN:  A3k  her  if  she  ie  paid  on  an^hourly 

basis  or  on  piece  work? 

MRS.  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee) : By  piece  work  — 

by  the  thousand. 

COMMISSIONER  COMPAGNON:  By  the  thousand? 

MRS,  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee) : By  the  thousand 

— sometimes  $4  a thousand  and  sometimes  $3.60  a thousand. 

I hope  that  all  of  the  workers  will  joint  the  union 
because  they  get  all  kinds  of  benefits  under  the  contract. 

CHAIRMAN  LEZIN:  That  is  an  unsolicited  commercial. 
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COMMISSIONER  RODRIGUEZ:  Does  she  get  a ten  minute  rest 

period? 

MRS,  CHEW  (As  interpreted  by  Pius  Lee) : No,  sir,  this 

is  a work  — I still  work  at  lunch,  I eat  sandwiches  and 
work  with  sandwich  in  my  mouth  - I am  still  working,  I am 
still  working,  I pick  up  sandwich  --  no  stop  work. 

If  I get  up  for  a few  times,  the  boss  comes  and  says, 

"You  are  not  working  hard," 

CHAIRMAN  LEZIN:  Thank  you  very  much  for  testifying.  We 

appreciate  it.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

(No  response) 

There  being  no  further  questions,  the  witness  is  excused. 

(Witness  excused) 

CHAIRMAN  LEZIN:  At  this  time  we  will  declare  a ten 

minute  rest  period,  after  which  time  we  will  resume  the 
taking  of  the  testimony. 

(A  ten  minute  rest  period  was  called  by  the  Chairman? 
thereafter  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commissioners  and  the 
staff  resumed  their  former  places  and  the  public  hearing  was 
resumed. ) 

CHAIRMAN  LEZIN:  Let  us  resume  the  hearing. 

At  this  time  our  next  speaker  will  be  John  B.  Quigley, 
of  the  Drake  Wiltshire  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

MR.  JOHN  B.  QUIGLEY:  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and 

gentlemen  of  the  Commission.  My  name  is  John  B.  Quigley  and 
I am  the  operator  and  owner  of  the  Drake  Wiltshire  Hotel  at 
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Sun  Francisco  Chinese  Ciiisess*  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Coraraittee : 

Section  IV  • Recommendations : 

3oth  public  and  private  resources  must  be  tapx>ed  to  the  fullest  extend  for 
any  meaningful  Improvement  of  both  employment  and  the  low  wage  structure  in 
the  Chinese  community  of  Sari  Francisco. 

We  therefore  make  the  following  recommendations; 

* - Under  a newly  enacted  amendment  to  the  State  Labor'  Code,  non-citizens 
who  have  declared  their  intent  to  become  U.S.  citizens  arc  now  eligible  for 
government  employment  in  state,  city  and  county  agencies*  y/e  therefore  call 
for  the  implementation  of  this  act  by  the  City,  ana  other  levels  of  civil 
service  employment,  to  extend  the  opportunity  for  employment  ‘to  qualified  non- 
citizen Chinese,  by  an  active  recruitment  program, 

* * We  call  upon  public  and  private  employers  to  go  beyond  their  announced 
policy  of  non-discrimination  by  affirmative  recruitment  of  Chinese  in  their 
labor  force, 

* - We  call  for  the  inclusion  of  Chinese  in  all  programs,  public  and  private, 
for  on-the-job  training. 

* - We  urge  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  take  the  initiative  in 
finding  new  jobs  through  an  active  campaign  both  within  the  Chinese  community 
and  the  outside  community,  This  campaign  to  be  co-sponsored  by  the  S.  F« 

Greater  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  City  Hall.  This  should  include  matching  the 
skills  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  with  the  needs  of  employers,  and  if  needed, 
providing  transportation  to  plants  located  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  last  Bay  to 
maximize  use  of  this  pool  of  labor. 

* - To  attack  the  problem  of  sub-standard  wages,  we  urge  those  charged 
with  enforcement  of  minimum  wage  scales  as  defined  by  State  and  Federal  laws 


to  provide  bi -lingual  personnel  to  assist  employees  now  working  under  sub- 
standard scales  of  pay.  This  should  also  extend  to  "fringe"  benefits  under 
social  legislation  in  view  of  the  unbelievably  small  number  of  Chinese  listed 
as  claimants  under  the  California  W. rkmen’S  Compensation  law  in  a 1 966  survey 
in  San  Francisco. 

* - We  call  for  the  formation  of  a liaison  committee  involving  the  Mayor  s 
office,,  the  Planning  Commission,  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

the  Chinese  Community  to  be  charged  with  'the  duty  of  generating  an  aggressive 
program  for  development  of  light  industries  within,  and  outside  of  Chinatown 
for  the  employment  of  Chinese.  Such  a committee  should  be  funded  by  government- 
al sources  to  privide  a paid  staff  of  industry-oriented  researchers. 

* - We  call  for  funds  to  be  made  available  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
or  other  similar  body  to  make  a complete  study  of  the  problem  of  unionization 
in  Chinatown,  in  a serious  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  unionisation  without 
creation  of  a social  upheaval  in  Chinatown.  This  should  include  active  involve- 
ment of  employers  as  well  as  unions. 

* - We  urge  upon  employers  such  as  banks,  insurance,  hotels  and  restaurants 
that  'they  take  a lead  in  training  the  unskilled  so  they  can  compete  for  employ- 
ment outside  of  the  Chinese  community  - 

* - We  urge  our  schools  to  reappraise  the  vocational  training  programs 
now  being  offered,  in  conjunction  with  instruction  in  English,  to  provide 
training  that  leads  to  jobs  in  the  "uncrowded"  industries  or  crafts  - including 
the  culinary  and  restaurant  industry,  the  electronic  industries,  communications, 

aircraft.  eK* . 

& 

We  especially  urge  that  the  City  give  immediate  consideration  as  to  its 
part  in  making  possible  the  erection  of  multiple-use  structures  which  will 
incorporate  areas  for  light  industry  and  crafts,  schools  and  nurseries  and  housing 
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Appendix: 

AJ.  though  considerably  outdated,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  are  drawn  from 
the  census  of  i960,  the  following  selected  data  from  a study  prepared  in  1965 
by  the  Division  of  Fair  Employment  Practices,  Department  of  Industrial  Eolations, 
State  of  California,  may  assist  in  evaluating  some  of  the  problems  of  employ- 
ment relating  to  the  Chinese.  The  figures  are  all  statewide.  However, 
according  to  these  statistics,  55  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  residents  of 
California  are  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 


Educational  Attainment 
~TIt4  years  'and" over ) 


Hot  having  gone  beyond  8th  grade 


One  or  mere  years  of  high  school  53 • 2 

One  or  more  years  cf  college  29 • 2 

ho  schooling  at  all  15.3 

Type  of  employment 
(Men,'  l4  "years  of  age  and  over) 


Farm  laborers  and  foremen  0.8 
Service  workers,  except  private  household  20.6 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers  12.1 
Farmers  and  farm  managers  1.2 
Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine  1.9 
Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers  6.6 
Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers  18.2 
Managers,  officials  and  proprietors,  except  farm  l4. 3 
Private  household  workers  1,4 
Professions,  technical  and  kindred  workers  16. 9 


Female 

3U_“ 

61.3 

23.2 

18.7 


Others  and  not  reported 


Mi 

6.0 


Re  women:  Chinese  women  employed  outside  of  the  home  was  47  out  of  every 
100;  with  approximately  one-third  in  clerical  positions,  followed  by  operatives. 


Unemployment  rate  in  i960:  for  Chinese  men,  4.9  percents  women,  5,1  percent 

ISSSSS. 

The  median  annual  income  for  Chinese  men  was  ,$3,803;  for  women,  $1,997; 
for  all  workers  14  years  and  over.  The  annual  income  for  men  25-years  of  age 
and  over  (as  of  1959)  was  stated  at:  Under  $2,000  - 21.2  percent;  under  $3,000 

33.6  percent;  Under  $5 , 000  - 6l.6  percent. 


Two  persons 


Four  persons 
Five  persons 
Six  or  more 


Family  Siae 

(based  on  statistics  for  the  13  Western  States) 

19.1  percent 

20.1  percent 

22.1  percent 
17-8  percent 
20.9  percent 
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Appendix  - 

Constructive  steps  toward  the  solution  to  the  employment  ’problem  for  Chinese 
in  Sen  Francisco,  from  whatever  source,  should  be  welcomed  by  the  community. 

Tills  is  especially  true  when  members  of  the  community  itself  are  involved  in 
such  planning. 

One  such  organization  is  the  relatively  new  East  -West  Foundation,  a private 
non-profit  corporation  now  devoting  its  attention  to  the  Oriental  community  of 
San  Francisco.  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  include  George  7,em,  Melvin  T).  Lee, 
John  C Lee,  Joe  M.  Wah,  and  Henry  A.  Kaufmaxm  who  also  serves  as  director  of  its 
activities 

The  immediately  following  pages  present  the  views  and  objectives  of  the  East- 
West  Foundation. 
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One  of  the  most  stubborn  problems  that  our  country  lias  ever  been  foe.ee!  with  is  the  continuous 
problem  of  unemployment,  particularly  in  the  minority  groups.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
subject.  While  there  is  no  general,  clear,  and  piecisc  agreement  on  oil  factors  involving  unem- 
ployment of  minority  groups,  there  seems  to  be  a general  agreement  on  one.  This  is  the  inability 
of  members  of  a minority  group  to  gain  employment,  particularly  ’when  they  are  seeking  their  first 
job  in  the  existing  employment  mark  7.  The  Oriental  Community  of  San  Francisco,  a minority 
group  by  itself,  has  been  facing  this  problem  for  some  time  now. 

Within  this  community  there  appear  to  be  tw o largo  and  distinct  groups  of  unemployed.  One 
group  is  the  American-born  Orientals  v/bo  have  suffered  the  same  tragic  hardships  as  all  other 
! members  of  minority  groups  hove  suffered  in  the  pas!  decades,  and  find  themselves  currently  com- 
pfetely'  unable  to  find  employment . The  other  group  of  Orientals  unemployed  are  the  newly  ar- 
rived immigrants,  particularly  from  Hong  Kong,  whose  problems,  because  of  their  total  inability 
to  communicate,  are  more  devastating  them  those  imposed  up:;?',  the  previous  group. 

In  one  report,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  of  Chinatown- North  Beach  Area  has  cate- 
gorized the  handicaps  faced  by  the  so-called  "chronically  unemployed"  Oriental  as  follows: 

(a)  Language  barr? r 

(b)  Lack'  of  motivation 

I 

(c)  Lack  of  a high  sch  col  diploma 

(d)  Lack  of  employable  skills 

(e)  Lack  of  citizen  hip. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  East-West  Foundation  it  is  ;■  mat  rial  to  attempt  to  place  these 
handicaps  in  order  of  importance,  The  Fact-West  Founck-ticn  recognizes  the;  these  handicaps  do 
exist  and  do  represent  by  end  large  the  major  cause'  of  ere:  mrmv'n.mt  within  the  Oriental  Co  n- 
tjmunlty  of  San  Frcrie’sco,  and  in  fe.'T,  the  Greater  8 y A rua . 

The  problem  is  certainly  w-  now.  As  a matter  cf  fe  e'  , sour,  of  -these  same  problems  plagued 
■omc  of  the  Trustees  of  the  LmE-y/est  Foundation  in  }!.•:  rr  y Whet  has  changed,  is  the 
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greater  awareness  of  the  community  of  the  plight  of  the  unfortunate.  This,  coupled  with  changes 
in  the  immigration  law,  have  brought  the  immense  problem  of  unemployment  of  minority  groups, 
and  particularly  of  the  Oriental  people  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  attention  of  these  leading  citi- 
zens of  our  community,  who  are  the  Trustees  of  the  East-West  Foundation. 

Through  the  years,  there  have  been  many  solutions  proposed  to  eradicate  the  severe  problem 
of  unemployment.  These  solutions  have  varied  according  to  the  time  during  which  they  were  pro- 
posed and  the  emotional  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  community.  The  programs  have  varied 
from  complete  inaction  to  ill-conceived  programs  which  eventually  brought  disastrous  results. 

Having  said  this,  the  Foundation  wishes  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  does  not  set  itself  as 
the  sole  judge  of  the  various  programs  which  heve  been  proposed.  Further,  from  what  is  said  in 
this  report,  it  should  bo  made  quite  clear  that  the  Foundation  does  not  intend  by  its  presentation 
to  question  the  motives  of  the  -'arious  programs  end  the  people  who  cither  participated  in  their 
cstab!  ishmert  or  their  implemented  ion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Foundation 
to  state  facts  beyond  cny  question  and  let  them  fell  where  they  may. 

One  such  fact  is  that  enormous  monies  have  been  spent  for  studies,  surveys,  facilities,  and 
well  remunerated  administrators.  Enormous  monies  have  been  spent  in  setting  up  one  more  agency 
to  handle  the  hare  core  unemployed  within  the  minority  groups,  for  example,  currently  there  are 
in  excess  of  eighty  groups,  financed  through  the  use  of  pub  I i ; funds,  attempting  to  eradicate  the 
unemployment  problem  in  the  San  Francisco  Area.  This,  the  Foundation  believes  to  be  bureau- 
cracy. Further,  this,  the  Foundation  believes  to  be  a chaotic  situation  that  needs  to  be  changed. 
Finally,  this,  the  Foundation  believes  to  be  unacceptable  Ir  today's  world. 

The  reasons  for  the  Found: fiords  beliefs  coo  best  be  substantiated  by  the  "hot  summers"  our 
neighboring  communities  have  bo  a subjected  to  end  the  rici- torn  portions  of  our  own  community. 
Further,  it  is  evident  that  t!  o cm  Idonf  inability  cf  our  gev  - r i : r at  to  eradicate  the  "chronically 
i unemployed"  dilemma  * nd  the  ir.  'easing  burden  on  the  bu • i mm  community  for  c klitiona!  tuxes 
for  relief  and, unemployment  rolls  re  factors  very  much  in  c • -»rr.  or  the  Foundation's  beliefs. 
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At  best,  in  the  Orie-  ,ra!  Community  of  Sort  Free  cisco,  the  efforts  up  to  now  have  managed  to 
contain  tea  degree  on  irsviftdde  explosion.  And  while  t:  Is  r i v be  commendable,  it  is  a wcll- 
knov/n  feet  that  those  efforts,  os  far  as  the  Oriental  Co  arm  r ity  or  Son  Francisco  is  concerned, 
have  bred  generations  of  "chronically  unernplo  :d,M  gene  tir  r of  ghetto  habitants,  and  genera- 
tions of  unfortunates. 

The  basic  problem  is  sirr.;  e.  The  jcblesr  need  v/c  ' ...  Y/hethe;  these  jobless  people  are 
"chronica  ?!y  ur.omrd  nyed  or  oy  ere  nev/ly  orriv:  d :n  ig  .'sets  mokes  little  *f  any  difference. 
Doth  groups  represent  a red  ror  : vrx<  • segment  cr  cur  Orb  xx  C omm  unity  of  San  Francisco,  and 
their  voices  are  beiu  > head  rrx  clearly  end  rare  con  six.  xib/  ’ban  ver  before. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  pas'  c:  ’ cixanY  to  precisely  identify  the  roots  of  the 
problem.  While  thx  is  inner!:.',  be  Founder  ion  believe the;  these  various  exercises  in  psy- 
chology end  sociology  do  fit.'  A anything  t award;  the  even  ual  s-'hjticn  of  the  problem.  As  a 
matter  of  feet,  it  hr?  bee.,  hr:.- •,  'si  out  that  save  a!  r.udie:  A'  ? been  moo's  under  fake  pretenses 
and  during  the  various  in  erv made  with  ! g:  :dcx  «-  •••*.•  j,  rromi; es  were  made  with  no 
intention  to  keep  t‘--rn.  This  r-b'doudy,  err  a w.x  e ; xx  ’ban  A a goad  the  study  could  ever 
bring  abou  . 

There  fere,  the  hound:-?  ion  "''bo/::.,  that  t ebb  Iky  : • xA  the  first  aermanont  job  for  these 
jobless  people,  consistent  with  ch  ability  on  edu;  ixx  hare  nd,  Is  an  essential  task.  If 

one  stud  o’’'  the  void  ; js  about.;  •.  •:  to  new,  ho  ••;n  c uc  It  c 1 1st  of  error'  that  were  com- 
mitted in  cYemgiing  ta-  sab-  ; p a : : dwi.  For , . ax  .hex  x a,  ti  • ■ o-  ’ effert  that  ho-;  been 

span?  in  ihe  psyrhc  dec  I erx  >r*o?ogicc  I c cf  *he  rxob:  , tl  mein  ch  bocks  the!  have 

been  fount  in  I;  vc  - aus  cc  ; op  sod  she  Id  toir  hjde  , but  not  : limited  to  the 

following: 

1.  A xtisixxbr  - • dix;  cr  ■ box;;  u r,o!xx ’ 

7.  A Tiisu'  ' ••  a A cd’  ax  '""a  • d ; ■ ■ 

3-  b bu  ■ xx  :di  . ■:  I1:-  ::  r:;.b  d;;  I 5 -va.  r.c  to  a :h!n  to 

riand  d rxbi  a ! ; xwx 
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4.  The  pseudo-altruistic  attitude  of  both  the  contributors  end  their  agents  in  approaching 
the  problem. 

5.  The  considerable  publicity  and  promises,  and  sub-  sumnt  inaction  of  each  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  considerable  financial  support  is  needed  to  solve  the 

problem.  However,  at  the  same  time  one  must  argue  that  this  is  not  sufficient.  One  must  realize 
the  days  of  the  feudal istic  society,  the  days  cf  the  pat:  na! Is!  sc  approach  from  government  or 
individuals  are  gone.  The  problem  of  the  "chronically  unemployed"  and  of  the  newly  arrived 
Orientals,  as  for  as  employment  Is  concerned,  cells  for  planning  . creativity,  and  the  application 
of  basic  business  principles  to  which  the  disadvantaged  will  resp.-n.cl.  After  all,  the  basic  job  that 
lies  ahead  is  to  bring  these  people  within  the  realm  of  the  r a In- stream  business  society  within  our 
community.  Therefore,  any  program,  the  basic  approach  cr  which  is  something  less  than  that  of 
the  business  world  within  our  community,  will  net  complete ‘v  end  satisfactcri!y  do  the  job. 

The  real  aim  of  the  Ecst-VAcf  Foundation  is  to  put  its-  ’?  in  a position  to  assist  in  solving  the 
rmplo  >mcnf  problems  of  the  Oriental  Community.  The  main  targets  of  us  employment  program  are 
the  newly  arrived  immigrants  and  the  "chronica!!/  un ampin/-;  ,-P  people  of  Oriental  extraction  in 
j the  San  Francisco  end  Genera!  Fey  Area.  The  efforts  of  the  Foundation  will  succeed  when  these 
; people  will  become  self-sustaining  productive  members  of  our  community. 

The  Trustees  of  the  East- West  Foundation  era  all  leading  businessmen  In  the  community. 
V/ith  frustration  end  embarrasmc.vt  I hey  have  boon  witnesses  to  the  various  efforts  and  their  un- 
„!  successful  attempts  to  salve  this  dilemma.  They  hove  seen  ml!  I km*;,  of  dollar,,  part  of  which  v/as 
i their  own  tax  payments,  go  down  that  never-ending  drain  of  unsuccessful  projects  and  plans. 
(They  have  seen  million-;  of  dollars  going  toward  studies  and  woearrh  pregra:  " of  selected  univer- 
sities end  groups.  Thcv-e  studios  end  research  programs,  whib-  they  have  enriched  their  authors 
lend  their  Institutions,  have  added  a large  amount  of  nape:  to'  tho  already  cluttered  files, 
land  have  done  nothing  toward-,  the  solution  of  the  basic  problem. 
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Those  leading  businessmen,  the  Trustees  of  the  East-West  Foundation,  are  concerned!  They 
ore  particularly  concerned  now  when  a change  of  the  immigration  laws  in  December  1965  has 
increased  the  problem  to  outstanding  proportions.  For  it  is  true  thet  prior  to  1965  there  was  a 
problem  of  joblessness  in  the  Oriental  Community  of  Son  Francisco.  It  is  also  true  that  there  were 
new  immigrants  arriving  in  San  Francisco.  However,  sine  that  time,  the  problem  has  increased 
immensely.  For  example,  in  1966  there  were  19,609  new  arrivals  In  the  United  States  from  Hong 
Kong.  In  1967,  there  were  25,000.  The  Justice  Department  expects  that  this  trend  will  continue 
and  that  20,000  new  crrivals  can  be  expected  in  1960,  and  subsequently.  Of  these,  the  new 
arrivals,  a large  majority,  8,000  of  them  now,  ere  electing  to  Jay  in  the  San  Francisco  Area. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  programs  presented  up  to  now  have  not 
done  the  job.  What  they  have  primarily  accomplished.  Is  lo  create  the  ability  within  themselves 
to  perpetuate  the  agency  and,  therefore,  the  jobs  of  the  individuals  involved  within  our  society, 
paying  little  if  any  attention  to  die  main  task  that  they  set  - ut  to  accomplish. 

Therefore,  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  fee!  that  at  this  point  theme  are  two  choices  that 
remain  to  all  of  us.  The  simpler  choice  is  to  ignore  the ‘entire  problem  completely,  live  under  the 
continued  illusion  that  our  fax  dollars  will  take  core  of  the  problem,  and  continue  to  suffer  the 
consequences.  This  is  a simple  solution  and  in  its  simplicity  lies  its  faults.  For  the  consequences 
ere  too  great  for  any  society  to  absorb.  Continued  and  expanded  ghettos,  riot-torn  communities, 
increasing  crime  rates,  and  ever-expanding  and  unsuccessful  welfare  end  unemployment  rolls  will 
lead  the  American  dream  to  destruction.  This,  to  the  Trustees  cf  the  East- West  Foundation,  does 
not  appear  to  resemble  a choice,  for  if  has  every  earmark  of  a wanted  criminal  sentence. 

--The  true  choice,  in  the  views  of  the  Trustees  of  f he  East- West  Foundation,  seems  to  lie  in 
the  area  of  approaching  the  problem  In  a businesslike  r.  mne; . F.r  while  if  is  true  that  there  are 
I numerous  human  relations  problems  involved,  it  Is  even  more  La»e  that  action  must  be  taken  imme- 
diately. If  is  difficult  lo  fill  an  empty  stomach , put  a ?-of  c vr  fh o heads  of  a family  and  a piece  of 
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clothing  ci roonc!  the  body  of  an  -nfant  by  continuous;.’  dis  c'bg?  the  hums  a relations  problems  in- 
volved. Therefore,  the  choice  that  remains  seems  to  lie  in  the  area  of  providing  them  with  gainful 
end  meaningful  employment  fir  , end  then  of  tempt  to  wc  : or:  Heir  psychological  or  sociological 
problems  that  might  ( xisr. 

One  might  «ay  f-  at  tin  re  I wc  been  similar  f forts  in  f In  this  particular  area.  Further 

one  might  I ring  up  l!  effort  of  -he  Chamber,  of  Com  acre-  'a  T \o  Francis:: o as  * a!!  cs  the  current 
effort  that  has  be  an  or  dart:  en  ■ ?ho  National  Alliance  f T.  'newon.  Since  these  two  efforts 
f'.ave  been , up  to  now,  the  two  * :Cr  eras  in  f’Cs  err  a,  they  o’  .>  merit  a brief  evaluation.  The 
efforts  of  the  N»A.B.  cannot  be  evaluated  as  yet.  Sir. rc  t1  ' o-'-ganiraf ion  has  been  in  existence 
fora  very  limited  per  lad  of  : I mo  . it  would  bo  unbar  to  c?ft<  ■ gt  clfha-  crl,'  icize  or  praise  thorn. 

However,  this  portico  ar  eg  on*  ! Im  con  loch  ‘a  t1  cf  ' ■ the  "an  Francisco  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Ilpali!  spm  exp  ' rie:  ' : . The  Direct:  cf*  •/;  \ ■ - p :t  f ••■•ncl  Mon  had  the  pleasure 

to  meet  with  Mr.  VVih'am  Deuer.  Dirac  tor  cf  i!--  Ch:  -.bar . ana  'our;  a birr  to  be  most  capable. 
He  is  cons  Hared  by  rm  pons  Idle  c ' 'cedars  to  bo  one  cf  h a l ' : f qr  a 5 if  7-  d end  dedicated  ad- 
ministrator.' in  hh  fiei  . 
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The  Trustees  ci  o no4  claim  now  or  ever  that  this  approach  will  completely  eradicate  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  for  the  jobless  of  Oriental  extraction  in  our  community.  Whof  they  claim  and 
they  believe  in  very  strongly  is  that  the  solution  proposed  •••.•*!!  enable  the  Foundation  to  immediately 
offer  a small  relief  to  the  entire  problem  and  subsequent!;/  begin  the  proc  ;ss  of  feeding  the  people 
who  are  now  Jobless  to  f!w  business  community  rs  eyoerlen-vocl  and  well-qualified  applicants.  Thus, 
while  the  Foundatio  ■ v/M!  offer  immediate  enpf oymunt  <o  Indh* 'duals  in  Its  facilities.  It  will  even- 
tually else  provide  Lie  p’  I vote  inchc try  with  experienced  and  trained  workers,  which  will  permit 
the  Foundation  to  replace  them  wire  other  siml'arly  clsac/onvo. -od  individuals. 

Therefore,  one  could  say  that  the  employment  program  of  the  Fast- -West  Foundation  is  "to 
operate  job  training  centers  c<  web  as  osscmbl  { Inn  projk- •. fs  that  the.sc;  people  will  become  self- 
sustaining,  productive  rrr  rnbcm  of  the  command 


The  degree  of  success  of  this  venture  of  the  Fast-’v,  p-  Foundation  will,  to  a great  extent, 
depend  upon  the  financial  su;  port  of  the  community.  - Fur?’  • it  will  -depend  upon  the  financial 
supportef  other  foundations  end  to  a much  smaller  degree  /pan  he  financial  support  of  government. 

Therefore,  the  opportunity  that  lies  ah  red  is  to  f i ; i ‘ orb  most  important  bo  cb-e  to  give-  em- 
ployment to  the  currently  jobk  v,  individuals  v.bdiln  ihe  O' lord'd  Cc-mmur.i.’y  of  San  Francisco.  Thus 
they  can  be  trained  in  a bur  Ac  'dike  environment  and  subsc  '’uentby  be  of  service  to. the  business 
community  of  San  Francisco' cs  qua  I Tied  and  experienced  bop!  it.  ants.  Secondly,  to  operate , within 
the  constraints  of  the  non-profit  status  cf  the  Foundation,  on  enterprise  which  will  train  end  give 
employment  to  the  job! era-  ir-’ bdduals  and  at  the  same  f%  c wb'i  provide  a major  source  cf  revenue 
for  ike  Foundation  f be  c ' le  1 > approach  in  o : : ilia  bus  • ' - P e manner  the  problems  of  housing, 
eduedtion , end  juv-.:  fie  deliiv  wnoy. 


AN  INTRODUCTION 
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INDUSTRIAL-EDUCATI ONAL-RESI DEKTIAL  COMMONS  PROJECT 


Whenever  men  of  good  intent  gather  to  consider  urban  problems,  their 
major  concern  is  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  and  for  the  unemployable 
youth  present  in  such  vast  numbers  in  our  urban  centers  — largely 
Negro  and  Spanish-speaking.  They  are  unemployable  because  they  have 
failed  to  obtain  from  our  system  of  public  school  education  both  moti- 
vation and  practical  knowledge  to  make  them  eligible  for  any  job  requir- 
ing even  the  most  basic  knowledge  or  skill.  They  are  unemployable  be- 
cause their  family  life  in  the  ghettos  alienates  them  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  They  are  unemployable  because  of  their  large 
number  and  their  distance  from  private  corporations  which  are  endeavor- 
ing to  train  them  for  placement  within  their  work  force. 

The  Industrial-Educational-Residential  Commons  is  conceived  to  meet 
these  three  basic  reasons  for  the  "unemployable  youth"  problem.  It 
would  provide,  entirely  under  private  commercial  and  industrial  back- 
ing, 4-hour  daily  employment  as  producing  workers,  not  just  as  trainees. 
It  would  provide  the  most  advanced  computerized  systems  of  education 
and  guidance  for  another  4-hour-or-more-day  such  as  has  been  tested 
and  found  practical  and  motivationally  sound  --  based  not  on  grades, 
but  on  individual  accomplishment  and  progress.  It  would  provide  a 
residential  "living  environment"  to  overcome  the  ghetto  pattern  of 
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life  and  replace  it  -with  free  association  of  races  and  creeds. 

Months  of  study  have  gone  into  this  project.  Industry  and  commerce  have 
been  approached  and  have  gone  beyond  indicating  ''interest";  but,  as  with 
those  who  have  developed  this  plan,  they  now  reason  that  a detailed  fea- 
sibility study  must  be  made  before  it  can  become  operational. 

Presented  herewith  is  the  broad  outline  of  what  the  Indus trial -Educational - 
Residential  Commons  project  entails,  and  a carefully  considered  budget  for 
a comprehensive  feasibility  study. 

Sincerely, 

Alessandro  Baccari 


P REFACE 


All  across  our  Nation  there  is  turbulence,  unrest,  and  evidence  of  hate. 

Preachers  of  violence  find  acceptance  for  their  program  among  the  youth 
in  the  slums  of  core  cities  — youth  that  is  unemployed  because  it  is 
largely  unemployable.  They  strike  out  in  blind  anger,  even  though  they 
are  the  immediate  victims.  Their  slum  home,  as  mean  as  it  may  be,  is 
the  first  to  go  up  in  flames,  and  their  places  of  employment  as  well. 
Each  "incident"  undermines  the  advance  of  equality  and  civil  rights. 

The  ponderous  and  slow  processes  of  government  seem  unequal  to  the  task 
of  solving  - either  quickly  or  effectively  - the  conditions  which  foster 
this  unrest.  Stop- gap  remedies  are  applied.  Promised  relief  falls  far 
short  of  expectation.  Those  who  placed  hope  in  these  promises  turn  away 
in  disgust,  then  resentment,  then  anger. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  mounts  as  the  "relief"  budget  grows,  generating  re- 
sistance in  citizens  whose  incomes  are  taxed  to  pay  the  bill. 

Even  greater  is  the  resentment  of  the  recipients  of  "relief"  toward 
these  who  hold  power  over  the  "hand-outs". 

Many  are  seeking  answers  to  these  multi -problems . In  only  one  respect 
are  all  opinions  agreed: 

A way  must  be  found  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 

A way  must  be  found  to  reach  the  unemployable  by  pro- 
viding them  with  incentive  and  education  to  be- 
come employable. 

A way  must  be  found  to  lift  these  groups  into  an  orbit 
that  will  bring  about  true  integration. 

In  this  critical  situation,  only  business  and  industry,  operating  under 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise,  is  capable  of  moving  swiftly 
to  muster  the  know-how  and  provide  the  financial  muscle  to  uncover  and 
release  the  smothered  talents  of  the  underprivileged  - for  their  own 
and  the  country's  benefit. 

It  is  our  belief  --  and  those  who  have  reviewed  the  accompanying  plan  — 
that  the  development  of  an  INDUSTRIAL -EDUCATIONAL -RESIDENTIAL  COMMONS 
offers  San  Francisco,  and  every  core  city  in  the  Nation,  a means  where- 
by the  business  community  can  effectively  offer  jobs,  education,  incen- 
tive, and  experience  in  "living"  for  thousands  of  our  youth  --  from  18 
to  25- 

It  is  the  firm  opinion  of  those  who  have  collaborated  in  preparation 


of  this  plan,  that  its  success  depends  upon  complete  disassociation 
from  governmental  or  foundation- type  subsidy  or  control.  It  is  a job 
for  the  business  community. 


Alessandro  Baccari,  President 
Alessandro  Baccari  & Associates 
1736  Stockton  Street,  Suite  5 
San  Francisco,  California  9I+I33 
Telephone:  391-2870 


JOBS  - EDUCATION  - EXPERIENCE 


Unemployment  and  its  attendant  ills  fall  heaviest  upon  the  young;  just 
emerging  from  adolescence  to  young  adulthood.  These  include  the  Negro 
community  with  a background  of  rural  poverty , or  who  have  known  no 
family  life  which  was  not  dependent  upon  "relief".  They  include  the 
Spanish-speaking  concentration  of  Mexican-Araericans,  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Central  Americans  who  have  crowded  into  core  cities.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  Oriental  population  is  swelled  by  immigrants  from  Hong  Kong  who 
must  not  only  learn  a new  language  but  a complete  new  set  of  life- 
values  . 

Still  another  element  is  being  added  to  the  "picture"  of  urban  young. 
Members  of  all  races,  including  Occidentals,  are  returning  from  their 
enforced  tour  of  duty  with  the  armed  forces.  What  they  learned  has  not 
prepared  them  for  civilian  employment,  and  they  find  the  possession  of 
an  honorable  discharge  is  no  guarantee  of  a job.  With  many  of  them, 
"going  back  to  school"  is  distasteful  or  provides  no  meaningful  prepara- 
tion for  employment. 

Many  of  these  young,  especially  among  the  ethnic  groups,  are  school 
drop-outs.  They  are  drop-outs  because  the  school  system  has  failed 
to  prepare  them  for  the  wage-earning  world  of  "today  and  tomorrow"  -- 
vastly  different  from  yesterday's  job  opportunities.  Neither  has  the 
public  school  system  generated  in  these  young  any  self-interest  in 
learning. 

It  is  for  all  of  these,  especially  those  whose  "living  pattern"  is  the 
unhealthy  climate  of  sub-standard  housing,  that  this  Plan  has  been  de- 
veloped. Most  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  age  bracket  of  l8  to  25 
years . 

The  basic  principal  of  the  Industrial-Educational-Residential  Commons 
is: 


First  - To  provide  a multi-story  building  in  which  the  "forth- 
coming" industries  of  the  fast -developing  "computer  era";  the  transpor- 
tation and  communication  industries;  and  many  of  the  "service"  indus- 
tries will  occupy  space.  Here,  each  occupying  firm  would  provide 
" learn -with-pay"  employment  --  assembly  lines  or  other  operations  which 
can  be  disassociated  from  their  main  factory  or  plant.  The  combined 
employment  capacity  of  these  units  could  well  reach  up  to  3^000  young 
men  and  women  working  half-day  shifts. 

Second  - Occupying  the  attention  of  the  "off -shift"  workers 
in  a separate  structure  would  be  a "library  of  learning" . It  would 
be  a new  world  of  educational  opportunity  (not  a part  of  any  public 


school  system).  Using  systems  already  proven,  and  instructors  and 
counselors  with  knowledge  of  these  systems  and  dedicated  to  the  task, 
these  young  would  be  guided,  individually  and  collectively  not  only 
to  seek  the  education  they  need,  but  to  find  it  engrossing  and  en- 
joyable. This  library  will  offer  books,  closed  circuit  TV  lectures, 
“play-back"  reports  on  a wide  variety  of  subjects,  film  slides,  and 
computerized  courses  of  instruction.  The  "learning  process"  would 
be  flexible,  designed  to  move  each  individual  from  whatever  elemen- 
tal grade  of  learning  he  possesses  to  an  attainable  level;  keyed  to 
his  talent,  whether  applicable  to  his  work-hour  job  or  not. 

Third  - At  least  one-half  of  the  job-holding  youths  would  be 
housed  in  a residential  structure.  Here,  they  would  have,  often  for 
the  first  time  in  their  young  lives,  clean,  modern  facilities  and  op- 
portunity to  mingle,  study  and  find  recreation  with  "others"  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  full  integration.  They  would  not  be  "prisoners"  of  their 
new  environment,  but  would  be  urged  to  participate  in  community  acti- 
vities to  extend  their  feeling  of  "belonging**  to  what  is  now  the  "out- 
side world"  for  them. 

The  balance  of  those  composing  the  working  force  and  ''student 
body"  would  come  from  adjacent  areas  of  the  city;  those  still  wishing 
to  live  at  home  and  the  young  married.  Their  opportunity  for  earning 
and  learning  will  be  as  great  as  those  living  in  the  residential  unit. 

Fourth  - Satellite  to  these  units  will  be  stores,  restaurants, 
barber  and  beauty  shops,  a large  area  with  tools  and  shop  facilities 
for  tuning,  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  indispensable  auto,  and  simi- 
lar facilities  catering  to  a community  of  young  people.  The  public 
would  be  welcomes  and  urged  to  shop  here.  Its  facilities  would  also 
offer  jobs  and  training  for  young  people  wishing  to  enter  the  field 
of  merchandising,  or  service  industries. 

Fifth  - There  will  be  a "health  plan"  and  clinic  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well-being  of  the  young  people. 
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PHYSICAL  CONCEPT  OF  THE  COMMONS 


In  the  Industrial -Educational-Residential  Commons  the  attempt  will  be 
to  create  a "neighborhood  of  tomorrow";  a completely  new  and  physically 
different  development  designed  for  the  future  city,  rather  than  attemp- 
ting to  fit  in  or  harmonize  with  the  existing  and  motivating  youth  to 
prepare  for  "change"  to  a future  "style  of  life"  which  is  being  dictated 
by  the  computer  and  electronics. 

The  location  of  the  Commons  must  be  in  an  urban  area  with  easy  access  by 
public  transit  for  students,  and  by  truck  or  rail  for  service  to  the  in- 
dustrial structure.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  - 20  acres  will 
be  required.  The  location  should  be  near  or  in  a light  industrial  area. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  reasons  of  land  cost  and  proximity  to  a low-income 
population,  the  typically  run-down,  semi -vacant  area  near  some  of  the 
older  industrial  areas  - such  as  between  Potrero  Hill  and  Hunters  Point  - 
would  be  appropriate. 

While  this  study  and  plan  has  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  San  Francisco 
needs,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  Oakland  and  Richmond;  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, a dozen  or  more  American  urban  areas  facing  the  same  employment- 
educational  crisis. 

Because  of  the  high  density  and  scarcity  of  land,  the  development  will 
be  multi-level.  In  effect,  it  will  be  a mega- structure  of  the  type 
anticipated  to  parallel  developments  in  the  future  urban  center.  The 
facility  will  be  designed  to  be  expandable,  horizontally  and  vertically. 

An  infra-structure  of  vehicular,  pedestrian  and  utility  links  or  tubes 
will  serve  to  unite  the  structures. 

The  Industrial  Structure: 

At  one  end  of  the  development  most  accessable  to  freeway, 
railway  or  other  service  connection,  will  be  the  industrial  compon- 
ent. This  will  be  a multi-level  structure,  with  truck-loading  and 
unloading  bays,  freight  elevators  and  perhaps  conveyors  for  light 
merchandise. 

Depending  upon  space  needs  of  the  companies  which  will  occupy 
the  industrial  structure,  each  level  could  be  devoted  to  a single  in- 
dustry, or  divided  among  several.  It  is  assumed  that  the  industries 
participating  will  be  the  so-called  "space  industries"  including  the 
electronics,  television,  communications  and  airlines  industries.  In 
other  words,  industries  which  are  expanding  rather  than  contracting. 


The  roof  of  this  industrial  structure  might  be  designed  for 
vertical  expansion,  or  possibly  for  a large  auditorium  or  recreation 
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space,  thus  integrating  the  industrial  portion  of  the  complex  with  the 
total  development  on  a more  complete  basis . 

The  Educational  Component: 

The  Educational  component  of  the  Commons  provides  a "learning 
environment"  designed  to  promote  individualized  learning,  personal  de- 
velopment and  community  responsibility. 

The  traditional  school,  which  has  obviously  failed  the  drop- 
out, is  replaced  with  an  educational  atmosphere  which  pervades  the  en- 
tire Commons.  It  uses  new  educational  techniques,  many  of  them  related 
to  the  "space-age"  and  world  of  "computerization",  which  permit  a stu- 
dent to  progress  at  his  own  pace  and  relate  his  educational  progress  to 
talents,  hidden  or  evident. 

Here  conventional  courses  of  "instruction"  will  be  replaced 
by  "learning  activities”.  A learning  activity  may  involve  any  number 
of  students,  from  an  individual  to  a group  composed  of  all  members  of 
the  Commons.  A learning  activity  may  be  implemented  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, discussions,  closed  circuit  TV,  slides  and  film  strips,  pro- 
grammed textbooks,  independent  reading,  computer-based  instruction, 
simulation,  etc. 

On  the  basis  of  original  information  records  - freely  given 
by  the  student  - "performance  goals"  will  be  established  of  which  the 
student  will  be  fully  cognizant.  His  progress  toward  these  goals  will 
be  recorded  and  evaluated  - not  simply  for  the  sake  of  "record-keeping", 
but  to  stimulate  the  student  in  "competing  with  his  former  self".  Ad- 
vancement toward  these  goals  would  be  recognized  in  "awards".  Some  of 
them  may  be  reflected  in  his  wage-earning  work.  Development  of  a hid- 
den talent  may  bring  reward  in  the  form  of  directing  him  into  a new 
occupation.  "Credentials',1  equivalent  to  a diploma  although  not  related 
to  a curriculum,  would  come  with  "graduation". 

In  its  structural  form,  because  of  the  heavy  orientation  to- 
ward advanced  teaching  techniques,  the  school  will  not  resemble  the 
typical  classroom.  Central  to  the  development  will  be  a combined  lib- 
rary and  living  museum.  The  library  will  be  reinforced  by  a data  re- 
trival  system,  which  can  be  taped  from  either  the  library  or  from 
study  units  located  in  the  residential  structure. 

Clustering  around  the  central  library  will  be  educational 
spaces  of  varying  sizes  and  types.  Some  of  these  may  be  dispersed, 
in  fact,  throughout  the  Commons.  Other  units  of  the  library  would 
provide  for  closed  circuit  TV,  movie  theater,  seminar  rooms,  and  vo- 
cational and  avocational  workshops. 


Ibl 
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The  Residential  Complex: 

The  residential  facilities  -will  consist  of  a series  of  units 
clustered  around  the  infra- structure,  with  each  unit  possibly  including 
four  students.  For  such  a unit,  there  would  be  a common  living  space 
but  each  would  have  his  own  private  sleeping  and  study  space.  In  turn, 
a cluster  of  these  elements  would  be  linked  to  a larger  community  re- 
creation space.  The  living  units  would  include  connections  by  wire 
with  the  library  for  private  learning  at  practically  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  Certain  elements  of  the  living  units  will,  of  necessity, 
require  a high  degree  of  supervisorial  control  to  give  direction  to  the 
tenants'  living  habits.  Other  units,  depending  upon  the  individual, 
would  be  more  flexible,  allowing  a greater  degree  of  self-determination. 

Many  of  the  spaces  will  be  left  as  uncommitted  multi-use,  multi- 
purpose areas  that  will  permit  the  youth  themselves  to  decide  what  sort 
of  recreation  facilities  to  have.  A definite  attempt  will  be  made  to 
provide  recreation  that  the  youth  desires,  such  as,  billiards  and  ping- 
pong  rooms,  television  lounges,  hi-fi  and  dancing  rooms.  A swimming 
pool  and  gymnasium  are  regarded  as  essential.  Those  who  wish  still 
more  "physical"  types  of  recreation  would  be  encouraged  to  use  exist- 
ing playgrounds,  and  other  city-operated  facilities  within  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Satellite  Facilities: 

Adjacent  to  the  industrial  area  will  be  a commercial  conven- 
ience goods  and  service  complex.  Here,  such  obvious  facilities  as  res- 
taurants, cafeteria  and  snack  bar,  grocery  story,  drug  store,  barber 
and  beauty  shops  would  be  located.  Other  retail  establishments  - which 
might  develop  from  the  imagination  or  farsightedness  of  the  students  and 
be  subsidized  by  a commercial  enterprise  - would  follow.  Students  would 
be  encouraged  to  find  employment  in  these  stores,  especially  those  who 
are  looking  toward  employment  upon  "graduation"  in  "service"  businesses. 
The  public  would  be  welcomed  to  use  these  shops  - a highly  important 
part  of  the  training  of  student  workers  in  learning  "how  to  get  along" 
with  the  public  and  another  element  in  bringing  about  integration  with 
the  community. 

The  entire  Industrial-Educational-Residential  Complex  will  be 
attractively  landscaped.  This  is  not  only  essential  to  the  feeling  of 
‘'freedom"  imparted  to  those  working  and  living  there,  but  because  of  its 
effect  upon  the  surrounding  community. 

Financing: 


Many  of  our  great  industries  annually  spend  from  a few  thousand 
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to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  train  new  employees;  to  upgrade 
their  skills;  to  operate  assembly  lines  in  putting  together  small  units, 
parts,  etc.,  for  packaging  and  shipping.  ''Hiring  and  firing"  often  means 
the  expenditure  of  $2,000  per  person.  Participating  in  the  Industrial 
Complex  visualized  in  this  plan  may  well  prove  to  be  far  less  expensive, 
and  produce  more  trained  workers  because  of  their  educational  guidance, 
and  new  "community"  life. 

With  many  industries,  training  or  small  parts  work  is  concen- 
trated in  a main  plant  which  may  be  located  in  an  industrial  area,  not 
necessarily  close  to  an  urban  center  with  its  huge  population  of  unem- 
ployed. This  distance  from  the  "labor  market"  of  the  core  city  reduces, 
almost  to  nil,  the  possibility  of  Negroes  and  other  underprivileged  en- 
tering "learn-with-pay"  at  the  main  plant  because  of  the  distance  and 
travel  cost. 

By  relocating  in  a Commons,  such  as  is  here  described,  these 
industries  will  place  themselves  in  the  areas  of  the  unemployed.  New 
meaning  is  given  their  pledge  as  "equal  opportunity  employers".  "Earn 
and  learn"  becomes  more  than  a slogan. 

Space  in  the  Industrial  structure  will  be  made  at  rental  rates 
which  would  cover  upkeep  and  some  of  the  original  investment,  at  least. 

Certain  broad  categories  suggest  themselves  as  industries  and 
businesses  which  would  find  it  advantageous  - and  certainly  helpful  in 
meeting  the  continuing  crises  related  to  unemployment  and  the  uneducated  - 
to  occupy  space  in  the  Industrial  Complex,  such  as: 

Electronic  parts  makers; 

Radio  and  television  assemply  lines; 

Equipment  manufacturers  for  the  assemblying,  packaging 
and  shipping  of  their  merchandise; 

The  garment  industry; 

Food  packagers; 

Drug  and  cosmetic  packagers  and  distributors; 

Broadcasting  and  other  communications  industries; 

Airlines  and  other  transportation  units; 

Auto  mechanic  training  schools; 

Etc.,  etc. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  the  structural  costs  of  the  Industrial- 
Educational-Residential  Commons  at  $18,000,000. 

The  highly  sophisticated  equipment  for  the  Educational  Building  is  es- 
timated at  $3,000,000. 


COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 


It  is  our  intention  to  secure  the  participation  of  the  residents  in 
each  of  the  areas  in  which  an  Industrial-Educational-Residential 
Commons  can  he  built.  It  is  most  important  that  the  community  have 
a view  in  the  planning  of  the  type  of  physical  structure  to  be  built. 
In  getting  them  to  be  participants,  it  not  only  will  afford  us  an 
opportunity  to  keep  them  informed,  but  it  establishes  a community 
pride  for  the  project. 

Further,  it  is  our  fondest  hope  that  the  building  of  the  physical 
structures  will  mark  the  beginning  of  needed  changes  in  a depressed 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Cora.imi.lt;;  Citlucrs*  Survey  and  Fact  1.  ng.  Committee; 

Foreword 

15io  economic  and  social  problems  which  rest  heavily  upon  many  in  the  Chinatown 
core,  are  particularly  acute  in  the  older  generation. 

T he  esteem  .in  which  the  Chinese  hold  their  elders  is  largely  negated  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  older  generation  are  without  immediate  family  ties.  For 
companionship  they  must  mingle  with  others  of  their  age ■ For  the  necessities  of 
life  they  oust  depend  upon  the  most  meager  of  incomes.  In  meeting  the  physical 
ills  cf  old  age,  they  are  beset  with  fears  of  complete  isolation  away  from  those 
who  speak  their  language.  Sven  tlv:na  in  good  health,  desiring  useful  employment, 
fird  age.  an  added  barrier  to  self-sufficiency. 

The  gub -Committee  on  Senior  Citizens  looks  with  kindness,  understanding  and 
practicality  to  the  needs  cf  the  old-  It  believes  the  lot  the  senior  citizen 
can  be  improved,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  coaster;  it;  and  those  immediately 
affected 


Alessandro  Baeearl,  Co-ordinator 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee; 


Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Senior  Citizens 

Co-Chairmen:  Rev.  T.  T.  Taam  Members:  Dr.  Donald  Lim 

Rev.  Paul  Wu 
Ernest  Woo 

Section  I statement  on  the  Problem  of  the  Elderly 

Of  the  47,000  to  50,000  Chinese  residents  of  San  Francisco,  it  is 
estimated  that  10,000  are  over  45  years  of  age.  One  of  the  agencies  which 
deals  primarily  with  the  indigent  elderly  reports  that  of  every  ten  with  whom 
the  agency  comes  in  contact,  seven  are  men  and  only  three  are  women.  Of  these, 

90$  migrated  into  this  country  from  abroad  and  still  have  difficulty  with  the 
English  language,  and  not  a few  have  fear  of  the  consequences  of  applying  for 
aid  because  of  clouded  status  of  their  immigration  record. 

Many  of  these  elderly  poor  Chinese  eke  out  an  existence  on  low  Social 
Security  benefits,  from  a low  of  $4l  per  month  to  $70  per  month.  From  this 
income  they  pay  $21  to  $39  per  month  for  housing  in  the  smallest  of  rooms. 

Usually  such  quarters  are  in  the  darkest  part  of  old  hotels  or  buildings. 

Blindness  or  failing  eyesight  is  much  more  common  in  their  ranks  than  other 
segments  of  the  population,  even  in  those  under  65  years  of  age,  due  to  years  of 
insufficient  diet. 

Many  of  the  elderly  are  well  educated,  but  most  of  their  working  years  have 
been  in  menial  positions  because  of  their  difficulty  with  the  English  language. 

Not  a few  are  still  capable  of  employment,  if  suitable  jobs  can  be  found  for  them. 

In  delineating  the  status  of  the  elderly  of  Chinatown,  the  lack  of  a 
parallel  in  the  ranks  of  Caucasians  over  65  years  of  age  deserves  inspection. 
Whereas  the  more  affluent  Caucasians  may  find  contentment  in  a "retirement" 
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community,  even  those  who  may  be  in  reduced  circumstances  find  it  feasible  and 
not  too  great  a change  to  move  from  their  urban  home  to  a smaller  community, 
where  taxes  and  the  cost  of  living  are  less. 

For  the  Chinese,  life  is  completely  circumscribed  by  Chinatown.  With  little 
or  no  English  at  their  command,  living  among  their  own  is  as  necessary  as  food. 

To  be  forced  into  a suburban  rest  home  or  to  a hospital,  or  convalescent  home 
where  no  one  speaks  his  language  is  banishment,  isolation,  complete  separation 
from  the  world  he  knows.  Fear  of  this  predicament  is  ascribed  by  some  social 
workers  for  the  hgih  incidence  of  suicides  or  attempted  suicides  among  the 
Chinese  elderly,  especially  those  with  no  family  ties  within  the  coimnunity. 

The  Caucasian  parents  find  it  normal  for  their  grown  children  to  marry  and 
establish  their  own  homes,  completely  independent  of  parental  direction  and  even 
a minimum  of  personal  contact.  The  Chinese  culture  and  custom  is  founded  on 
family  life,  and  even  in  these  ’’modern”  times,  there  is  a strong  tie  between 
parents  and  children.  This  persists  even  though  there  is  little  or  no  bridging 
between  them  due  to  language,  and  customs  which  the  older  persons  find  it  difficult 
to  comprehend  in  their  offspring.  Conflicts  do  arise,  due  to  the  "generation  gap", 
and  social  service  workers  find  that  in  Chinese  families  requiring  help  in  the 
field  of  family  relations,  there  is  often  an  elderly  person  involved. 

It  can  be  stated  as  a general  rule,  that  there  is  a greater  "closeness" 
between  the  elders  and  the  younger  family  members  that  in  other  ethnic  groups. 

However,  the  "ghetto"  life  of  Chinatown  and  the  extremely  large  number  of 
persons  in  all  age  brackets  living  at  what  is  considered  the  "poverty"  level 
demands  that  the  plight  of  the  indigent  elderly  is  one  deserving  of  special 
attention.  It  is  towards  those  in  this  predicament  which  this  Sub- Committee  has 
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directed  its  principal  attention. 

We  particularly  "believe  that  they  should  be  accorded  every  form  of  attention 
and  aid  which  will  allow  them  to  live  out  their  lives  in  some  comfort,  sharing  in 
the  culture  and  companionship  of  the  people  they  know,  relieved,  insofar  as  possible 
of  the  burden  cf  isolation  which  being  poor  and  old  has  forced  upon  them. 

In  the  following  section  we  touch  upon  the  economic  status  of  the  elderly 
as  directly  reflected  in  the  fields  of  health,  housing  and  employment.  The  other 
necessity  for  the  elderly  is  recreation,  opportunity  for  companionship  and  contact 
with  others  in  their  age  bracket.  While  the  physical,  and  financial  needs  of  the 
elderly  arc  important,  human  associations  and  emotional  stability  rank  equally 
high  in  alleviating  their  problems. 
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gan  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens*  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee; 

Section  II  - What  Can  Be  Done  for  the  Elderly  Chinese: 

It  is  proper  that  those  who  are  already  working  in  the  field  of  the  elderly 
be  recognized  and  complimented  and  supported  for  their  efforts. 

Perhaps  least  recognized  for  their  efforts,  because  they  do  not  seek 
"publicity” ; are  the  family  associations,  and  the  Six  Companies,  in  the  Chinese 
community.  Not  only  in  social  and  cultural  affairs  which  bring  people  together 
and  embrace  numerous  of  the  elder  citizens  of  the  community,  but  in  providing  legal 
and  business  assistance,  representing  them  in  contacts  with  governmental  agencies, 
and  as  a place  for  directing  those  in  need  of  special  services,  their  role  is  one 
of  importance. 

We  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  agency  which  is  devoting  its  entire 
efforts  to  the  elderly.  This  is  "Self “Help  for  the  Elderly",  an  organization 
originated  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Council  of  Churches,  and  now 
also  funded  through  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  Area  Board  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council. 

This  organization,  with  headquarters  at  No.  3 Old  Chinatown  Lane,  goes  out 
seeking  -the  elderly  indigent,  rather  than  waiting  for  them  to  appeal  for  aid. 

The  statement  of  purpose  of  the  organization  is  as  follows: 

"Self-Help  for  the  Elderly  is  designed  to  establish  trust,  to  make  relation- 
ship with  these  people  so  they  can  find  hope  in  their  lives.  The  goal  is  to  keep 
older  persons  in  control  of  their  lives  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  live 
independently  in  their  own  households." 

The  project  employs  indigenous  poor  older  people  (45  years  and  over)  to  go 
through  Chinatown,  locating  the  troubled.  These  workers  speak  their  language, 
and  know  their  problems  because  they  have  lived  under  the  same  set  of  circumstances. 
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Because  of  these  factors,  the  elderly  are  willing  to  open  their  doors  to 
them,  when  they  might  be  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  others,  no  matter  how 
desirous  of  helping  them. 

A special  feature  of  the  service  rendered  by  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly,  is  to 
those  who  are  ill  or  disabled.  For  them,  nourishing  1 ethnic''  meals  are  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  a trained  nutritionist,  and  delivered  seven  days  a week  to 
the  homebound.  Cost  is  according  to  ability  to  pay.  The  average  is  25^  per  meal. 

Other  services  of  the  organization  are  in  the  field  of  employment,  by 
cooperating  with  government  agencies  such  as  the  State  Department  of  Employment. 

A housing  specialist  works  with  the  rooming  house  or  hotel  proprietors  to  gain 
their  cooperation,  and  when  possible  to  find  improved  housing  for  his  ’’clients." 
Other  workers  act  as  liaison  with  public  health,  social  service,  and  other 
agencies  in  the  private  field  to  bring  needy  cases  to  their  attention.  The 
organization  also  functions  in  cooperation  with  the  Senior  Citizens  Centers  to 
help  draw  the  elderly  into  their  programs. 

In  administration  of  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly,  the  Council  of  Churches 
assumes  control  of  fiscal  matters.  It  is  assisted  in  policy  and  program  by  an 
advisory  board  of  seventeen  members,  more  than  one  third  of  whom  are  chosen  from 
poor  older  people,  and  the  balance  from  representatives  of  various  community 
agencies . 

The  problems  of  the  indigent  Chinese  elderly  invade  a number  of  fields 
which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  other  Sub-Committees,  and  which  they  have 
taken  into  consideration  in  their  surveys  and  recommendations. 

We  believe,  however,  that  certain  of  their  observations  deserve  a ’^spotlight" 
have  to  supplement  our  observation  of  conditions. 

The  Sub -Committee  on  Health  lias  uncovered  the  great  need  for  expanded  hospital 
and  clinic*  services,  and  is  preparing  to  move  against  that  need.  It  notes,  as 


have  we,  that  the  plight  of  the  Chinese,  particularly  those  with  no  facility  in 
English  which  is  so  often  the  case  of  the  elderly,  who  either  do  not  know  how, 
or  are  fearful  of  becoming  "public  charges",  and  thus  fail  to  seek  medical  help 
until  it  is  too  late.  Also  they  observed  the  serious  mental  obstacle  to 
treatment  and  recovery  when  being  isolated  in  a hospital  ward  where  no  speak3 
English. 

It  is  notable  that  this  Sub -Commit tee  on  Health  has  brought  together  not 
only  the  best  medical  and  dental  minds  of  the  Chinese  community,  but  has  brought 
into  being  a closer  working  relationship  between  the  City's  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  the  community. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Social  Services,  deals  knowingly  of  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  for  being  brought  into  a major  plan  of  cooperation  between  all  agencies  - 
public  and  private  - which  will  uncover  the  needs  and  promptly  direct  those 
requiring  needs  to  the  proper  agency.  This  committee  also  strongly  advocates 
new  approaches  to  solving  the  problems  of  sub-standard  economic  existence,  which 
so  often  generate  social  ills. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Employment  notes  the  fact  that  many  mature  workers,  some 
of  whom  are  still  some  years  away  from  social  security,  have  skills  that  should 
be  tapped,  but  are  forced  by  lack  of  English  to  maintain  themselves  with  menial 
jobs  at  sub- standard  wages. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Housing  takes  special  note  on  the  effects  of  sub- standard 
housing  for  the  elderly.  In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  what 
seems  to  be  a relatively  unexplored  field.  This  is  the  possibility  of  public 
housing  assistance  through  rehabilitation  (remodeling)  of  hotel  property  under 
Section  23.  This  provides  for  a hotel  building  owner  to  obtain  funds  for 
remodeling  a structure  for  the  particular  housing  of  the  elderly,  leasing  the 


property  to  the  housing  authority  which  in  turn  rents  to  the  old  people  at  rentals 
they  can  afford  - with  the  difference  in  rent  coming  from  the  authority.  House- 
keeping units  and  one -bedroom  apartments  are  usually  provided  for  in  the  remodel- 
ing, with  the  lobby  area  forming  a Senior  Citizens  center  for  activities  and  other 
amenities. 

Renovation  of  a suitable  building  is  cheaper  and  faster,  say  those  cities 
where  the  plan  is  being  developed,  than  attempting  to  acquire  a site  and  build  a 
new  public  housing  structure. 

From  the  social  standpoint,  the  clustering  of  the  elderly  in  residences 
designed  exclusively  for  them  enables  them  to  look  out  for  one  another.  It  also 
reduces  the  government  services  required.  Social  workers  can  carry  a much  larger 
workload  than  when  their  "cases"  were  scattered.  Similarly,  a visiting  nurse  can 
handle  in  a day  as  many  elderly  persons  as  she  could  in  a week  of  house  calls. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Recreation  calls  attention  to  services  in  this  relation 
which  are  now  available  to  senior  citizens. 

The  Senior  Citizens  Center  is  providing  a valuable  service  for  the  elderly 
of  Chinatown,  but  the  opportunities  for  greater  service  are  many.  To  augment 
the  service  at  the  Senior  Citizens  Center,  each  Friday  afternoon  the  Chinese 
Recreation  Center  opens  its  doors  for  a senior  citizens  gathering.  In  a way  this 
is  a "conflict  of  interest",  for  the  recreational  facilities  here  are  - during 
this  period  - unavailable  to  the  children  who  customarily  count  on  the  Recreation 
Center  on  all  other  days  of  the  week. 

It  is  evident  to  the  eye,  that  Portsmouth  Plaza  is  a favorite  "sunning”  place 
for  the  elderly  in  Chinatown.  But,  aside  from  visiting  with  each  other,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  occupy  their  attention  or  time. 

We  believe  that  because  of  its  central  location  to  so  many  elderly,  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Chinese  Trade  Center  should  be  taken  over  by  the  City  as  a 


Senior  Citizens  Center.  This  is  immediately  adjacent  to  Portsmouth  Plaza.  Here 
they  could  he  furnished  with  reading  matter,  piped  music  of  the  kind  they  would 
appreciate  and  numerous  craft  or  other  activities  he  initiated  for  their  hands 

and  minds. 

Of  all  needs  related  to  the  elderly  of  Chinatown,  the  prime  one  is  full 
recognition  that  instead  of  severance  from  the  community  which  has  for  them 
everything  they  want  - in  language,  custom,  culture,  companionship  - and  which 
has  for  years  been  their  mode  of  life,  ways  must  be  found  to  retain  for  them 


these  values  in  the  sunset  of  their  existence. 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens*  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 


Preface  to  the  Report  on  Recreation 

In  initiating  this  Report  on  Recreation,  the  first  necessity  was  a determination 
of  all  public  and  private  facilities  within  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  region  available 
to  the  people  of  Chinatown.  This  was  carefully  compiled  by  Thomas  Kim,  who  had  been 
designated  as  Sub-Committee  Chairman  for  this  subject. 

With  these  facts  in  hand,  there  arose  the  need  to  hold  numerous  conversations  with 
a number  of  persons  in  the  City's  Park  and  Recreation  Department,  the  Sam  Francisco 
Unified  School  District,  and  the  several  privately-funded  organizations  which  also 
maintain  meeting  places,  club  facilities  and  play  areas  for  the  young. 

It  did  not  appear  proper  that  this  single-member  committee  be  burdened  with  the 
time-consuming  conversations  and  contacts  that  reaching  into  these  three  areas  entailed. 
One  man  can  do  just  so  much,  no  matter  how  dedicated  he  may  be. 

Therefore,  the  Coordinator  and  his  Staff  undertook  these  phases  of  the  Survey. 

The  desire  was  not  just  more  facts,  but  also  the  public  and  private  thoughts,  opinions 
and  helpful  criticisms  obtained  thereby.  Many  citizens  of  the  community  were  also 
consulted. 

This  Report,  therefore,  embodies  material  from  the  Chinatown,  from  others  directly 
connected  with  recreation,  and  also  some  views  of  the  Coordinator  and  Staff. 

Alessandro  Baccari,  Coordinator 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens*  Survey  and  Fact  Fining  Committee: 


Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Recreation 

Section  I - Introduction 

Recreation  for  the  youth  of  the  Chinatown-Eforth  Reach  area  is  provided  by  facilities 
under  the  direction  of  three  types  of  agencies:  public  facilities  under  the  City’s 

Park  and  Recreation  Department,  the  San  Francisco  unified  School  District  In  conjunction 
with  schools,  and  private  organisations  which  are  largely  affiliated  with  church  organ- 
izations. ‘The  concern  of  all  three  is  primarily  the  young  people  21-years  and  younger, 
of  which  the  area  probably  has  a population  of  well  over  20,000. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Recreation  has  made  a complete  survey  of  the  existing  facilities 
the  school  yards,  the  public  playgrounds  and  recreational  halls,  also  the  gymnasiums 
and  club  rooms  operated  by  private  agencies.  These  are  listed  In  Section  II  of  this 
Report. 

There  is  no  present  lack,  in  our  opinion,  of  physical  facilities  for  recreational 
satisfaction  of  the  young... if  mximuin  use  of  these  facilities  la  utilized. 

However,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  -that  Chinatown  faces  an  imminent  and  continuing 
"population  explosion",  due  to  natural  increase  and  the  anticipated  arrival  of  new 
immigrant  families.  Further,  that  the  combined  Chi nat own - Forth  Beach  area  brings  together 
the  families  of  the  affluent  occupants  of  high-rise  apartment  buildings,  a corridor  of 
low-income  residents,  and  numbers  of  working  adults  who  "seek  the  sun"  in  park  areas  at 
mid-day.  Thu3,  while  present  facilities,  if  used  to  the  maximum,  may  be  sufficient,  plans 
must  be  made  for  new  areas  and  recreation  facilities  to  meet  future  needs. 

With  relation  to  present  use,  it  is  a hard  fact  that  on  days  and  hours  when  there 
is  the  greatest  need,  too  many  of  the  public  play  areas  and  club  facilities  are  unavail- 
able for  use. 

Most  of  the  Park  and  Recreation  facilities  are  open  on  Sunday,  from  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.. 
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On  school  property,  only  the  Commodore  Stockton  play  area  is  open  for  evening  use,  on  a 
Monday  through  Friday  basis  from  7 to  10  p.rn.  This  school  also  has  a Summer  program  with 
the  grounds  open  five  days  a week,  10  a. in.  to  5 P-m.  'Hie re  is  only  limited  use  of  Park 
and  Recreation  facilities  at  night,  primarily  on  the  basis  that  when  tried,  too  few 

attend. 

There  is  evidence  of  ability  and  dedication  to  their  task  on  the  part  of  those 
placed  in  charge  of  playgrounds  and  other  recreational  facilities.  Some  are  from  the 
Chinese  community.  Sven  those  who  are  more  acquainted  with  the  Occidental  viewpoint, 
show  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  assist  in  "bridging  the  gap"  between  the  two  cultures. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  need  is  in  programming  - which  indicates 
a lack  of  imaginative,  stimulating  and  Chinese-oriented  planning  of  games  and  events 
which  would  attract  greater  use  of  recreational  facilities  operated  by  both  the  Park  and 
Recreation  Department  and  the  Public  Schools. 

To  a great  extent,  playground,  programming  consists  of  saying  here  is  a ball  - now 
go  and  play". 

What  is  needed  Is  a sense  of  responsibility  for  "teaching’  children  how  to  play, 
what  to  play;  a leadership  that  will  find  out  what  Chinese  children  like  and  want;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  older  youth,  gives  special  attention  to  games  that  appeal  to  their  back- 
ground and  training.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  crafts,  as  a way  of  recreation  and 
as  a way  of  learning  - music,  the  arts,  drama,  the  make- i t-yourseLf  projects  that  can 
excite  the  young  and  lead  to  development  of  skills  and  interests. 

As  to  programming,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend  some  of  the  activities  at  recrea- 
tional facilities  operated  by  the  Parochial  Schools.  They  have  good  attendance,  they 
have  programming  that  leads  to  competitive  encounters  and  thus  arouses  the  interest  of 
both  participants  and  those  who  come  to  watch. 

To  those  who  say  few  evening  programs  are  being  conducted  ir:  schools  or  at  P & R 
centers  because  "nobody  comes",  we  say  given  an  imaginative  program  under  inspired 


leadership  and  supervision  and  they  will  come. 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  coordination  of  activities  or 
programming  between  the  Part  and  Recreation  Department  and  the  school  department's 
division  for  recreation.  Each  operates  entirely  without  regard  to  what  the  other  is 
doing.  Four  times  a year,  no  more,  a representative  of  the  P & R and  school  department 
do  sit  down  and  talk.  At  no  time  do  they  confer  with  the  private  agencies  which  are 
also  interested  in  expanding  the  value  of  recreation  for  the  young  of  the  Chinatown- 
North  Beach  area. 

A special  point  of  concern  with  Chinatown  is  the  social  problem  arising  from  some  of 
the  young  men  of  the  community.  Many  of  them  are  new  arrivals  from  Hong  Kong,  where 
releasing  their  energies  took  place  on  the  soccer  field.  Here  there  is  no  place  for  them 
to  play  soccer.  The  only  suitable  space  and  turf  is  at  Galileo  High  School,  where  the 
football  field  is  closed  to  them,  not  only  during  the  fall  football  season  but  when  no 
one  is  using  the  field  - November  through  April.  They  also  like  to  play  pool  and  bil- 
liards. Where  are  such  facilities  available  to  them  in  our  municipal  recreational  centers? 

Sports  and  games  have  long  been  recognized  as  a means  of  breaking  down  social  and 
ethnic  barriers.  In  North  Beach,  in  particular,  there  should  be  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  this  aspect  of  recreation  because  of  the  number  of  Chinese  families  now 
living  in  what  has  long  been  considered  the  Italian  sector.  The  Salesian  Boys'  Club, 
for  example,  is  not  only  making  a determined  effort  to  attract  Chinese  youth  as  members, 
but  is  planning  construction  of  added  club  facilities  which  would  include  billiards,  a 
bowling  alley  and  other  activities  known  to  be  favored  by  Chinese  adolescents  and  young 
men. 

Recreation  is  not  just  for  the  very  young.  The  form  of  recreation  may  be  different, 
but  the  need  exists  for  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  senior  citizens  of  Chinatown. 

Every  sunny  day,  Portsmouth  Square  is  filled  with  advanced  age  citizens  of  Chinatown. 

Riring  the  inclement  weather,  their  only  chance  for  companionship  is  to  "climb  the  hill" 
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to  the  Senior  Citizens  Center;  a physical  task  many  are  unable  to  accomplish.  A dire 
need  exists  for  some  easily  accessible  indoor  facility  in  the  heart  of  Chinatown,  close 
to  Portsmouth  Square. 

In  viewing  the  public -supported  recreational  facilities  serving  the  Chi nat own - North 
Beach  area,  a general  deterioration  of  facilities  was  evident.  It  would  appear  that 
maintenance  efforts  are  sporadic,  or  non-existent.  This  is  wasteful,  to  say  the  least. 

Better  "policing”  of  park  areas  used  by  children,  either  by  the  p & R Department  or 
by  the  police  department,  should  be  in  force.  The  presence  of  "winos”,  sleeping  drunks 
and  other  such "characters"  should  not  be  permitted  where  little  children  are  present. 

Park  painning  is  not  always  "thoughTthrough’’  it  would  appear.  In  Washington  Square,  for 
example,  the  small  section  containing  a sandpiie’  for  the  tiny  tots  Is  immediate  adjacent 
to  the  public  rest  rooms.  Some  parents  refuse  to  allow  their  children  there,  fearing 
molesters. 

In  closing  this  introductory  section,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  recent  develop- 
ments for  expanding  the  recreational  services  to  the  young  of  Chinatown. 

A new  project,  tabbed  a "Million  Dollar’1  recreation  package,  is  now  nearing  realiza- 
tion. Behind  it  is  a group  of  Chinatown  committeemen,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Guardsmen,  an  organization  long  noted  in  this  city  for  its  work  with  underprivileged 
youths  and  Campership  activities.  This  Chinese  community  committee,  many  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Fact  Finding  committee,  have  worked  the  past  four  months  with  the  Guards- 
men for  a Boys  Club”  in  Chinatown  to  serve  the  youth  of  Chinatown  with  an  all-around 
program  which  will  reflect  the  culture  and  needs  of  this  community. 

This  corxaittee  has  surveyed  the  needs  and  received  approval  of  this  community  for 
such  a facility.  It  has  also  contacted  the  many  different  groups  of  young  people  to 
obtain  their  opinion  as  to  their  needs,  and  finally  set  out  to  establish  a program 
specially  geared  to  fill  those  needs. 


Under  this  proposal,  the  Guardsmen,  will  finance  the  construction  of  an  (estimated) 
$100,000  headquarters- club  house  at  a site  as  yet  not  finalized,  but  in  the  Chinatown 
area.  (A)  over  the  gym  at  the  Commodore  Stockton  School,  Clay  between  Powell  and 
Stockton  Streets,  or  (b)  at  the  Chinese  Recreation  Center,  Washington  & Mason  Streets. 

A complete  recreation  program  will  be  established  at  this  Boys  Club  in  agreement 
with  the  Chinese  community  committee.  The  staffing  and  equipment  at  this  Boys  Club  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Guardsmen. 

Still  another  recreation  project  is  now  in  the  planning  stage,  sponsored  by  a group 
of  civic  leaders  of  the  Chinese  community.  Its  plan  is  to  make  one  project  serve  a dual- 
purpose  by  improving  and  expanding  upon  the  recreational  and  playing  facilities  of  the 
Chinese  Playground,  and  to  provide  additional  needed  parking  for  the  businesses  of 

Chinatown. 

This  group  proposes  to  rebuild  the  present  substandard  Chinese  Playground  into  a 
modern  new  plant  with  modern  equipment  for  children,  area  for  senior  citizens  and  area 
for  public  meeting  and  usage  as  well  as  for  the  athletic  type  of  games  such  as  basketball, 
volleyball,  touch  football,  table  tennis,  ping  pong,  tennis  and  etc.  One  of  the  proposed 
benefits  from  this  plan  would  be  a 5,000  sq.  ft.  hall,  to  be  offered  to  the  City  for  use 
as  additional  indoor  recreational,  social  or  educational  uses. 
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^an  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee : 
Section  II  - Available  Recreational  Facilities: 


Purpose  of  this  Section  is  to  list  the  private  and  public  facilities  for  recreation 
ihat  are  available  in  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area  of  San  Francisco. 


Facilities  under  the  operation  of  Private  Agencies: 

Cameron  House,  9 20  Sacramento  Street:  Indoor  - club  rooms.  Outdoor  - small 

basketball  court. 

Chinatown  YMCA,  855  Sacramento  .Street:  Indoor  - basketball  court,  swimming 

pool,  club  rooms  and  reading  rooms . 

Chinatown  YWCA,  9c>5  Clay  Street:  Indoor  - Club  rooms,  auditorium. 

Salesian  Boys’  Club,  65O  Filbert  Street:  Indoor  - basketball  court,  club 

rooms.  Outdoor  - Play  area. 

.Salvation  Army-China  town  Corp,  2 Vaverly  Street:  Indoor  - club  rooms  and 

recreation  room. 


Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Assn.,  660  Lombard  Street:  Indoor  - basketball 

court,  club  rooms,  game  room.  Outdoor  - children’s  play  area. 

St.  Mary's  Social  Center,  920  Stockton  Street:  Indoor  - club  rooms,  auditorium. 

Senior  Citizens  Center,  Wentworth  Street  - Indoor  - club  room,  auditorium. 

3t«  Francis  Church,  6l0  Vallejo  Street:  Indoor  - basketball  court. 

Facilities  under  the  operation  of  Public  Agencies  (S-F.  Park  and  Recreation  Dept.) 

Chinese  Playground,  Sacramento  St.  and  Waverly  St.:  Outdoor  - tennis  court, 

basketball  court,  volleyball  court,  children’s  play  area. 

Chinese  Recreation  Center,  Washington  and  Mason  Sts . ; Indoor  - basketball 
court,  auditorium,  club  rooms,  recreation  room.  Outdoor  - 
basketball  court,  children’s  play  area. 

North  Beach  Playground,  Lombard  and  Powell  Sts . : Outdoor  - basketball  court, 
softball  diamonds,  volleyball  court,  tennis  courts,  bocci  ball 
courts.  Indoor  - Clubhouse  and  swimming  pool. 

Helen  Wills  Playground,  Broadway  and  Larkin  Sts.;  Indoor  - Clubhouse. 

Outdoor  - Tennis  courts  and  basketball  court. 

Alice  Marble  Playground,  Hyde  and  Greenwich  Sts.:  Outdoor  - tennis  courts  and 

basketball  court. 


Outdoor  - Park  and  children’s 


Portsmouth  Square,  Washington  and  Kearny  Sts.: 

play  area. 

Washington  Square,  Columbus  and  Stockton  Sts.:  Outdoor  - Park. 

St.  Mary’s  Square,  California  Street:  Outdoor  - Park. 


Facilities  under  the  operation  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District: 


Commodore  Stockton  Elementary  School,  950  Clay  Street:  Indoor  - basketball 

court.  Outdoor  ~ basketball  court  and  two  playyard  areas. 

Jean  Parker  Elementary  School,  Broadway  near  Powell  St.':  Outdoor  - small  yard 

area. 

Spring  Valley  Elementary  School,  Washington  St.  near  Hyde  St.;  Outdoor  - play 
area  with  basketball  area. 

Washington  Irving  Elementary  School,  350  Broadway:  Outdoor  - play  area  with 

basketball  area. 

Garfield  Elementary  School,  420  Filbert  Street:  Outdoor  - play  area. 

Francisco  Junior  High  School,  2190  Powell  3t.;  Indoor  - basketball  court. 

Outdoor  - play  area  with  basketball  courts  and  softball  field. 

Mi chaelangelo  Playground,  Filbert  Street:  Outdoor  - play  area. 

Galileo  High  School,  1150  Francisco  St  : Indoor  - basketball  courts;  Outdoor 

football  field. 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens ; Survey  and  Fact  rinding  Committee; 

Section  III  - Recommendations : 

The  following  recommendations  relate  to  both  immediate  and  long-range  goals  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children,  young  adults  and  senior  citizens  for  recreation: 

Goals  Possible  of  immediate  attainment; 

a - That  the  recreational  facilities  operated  by  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department 
and  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  Department  be  opened 
for  use  on  all  Saturdays,  Sundays;  and,  that  thoughtful  consideration  be  given  to  more 
night  time  use  of  these  facilities. 

b - That  the  football  field  at  Galileo  High  School  be  made  available  for  soccer  at 
all  times  when  the  field  is  not  required  for  school  athletic  events;  and,  that  a league 
of  Chinese  soccer  teams  be  formed  to  attract  the  young  men  of  the  community  to  participate. 

c - That  the  Part  and  Recreation  Department,  those  in  charge  of  the  recreational 
activities  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  Department  and  the  private  agencies 
providing  club  or  recreational  services,  be  urged  to  form  a coalition  to  engender  the 
most  meaningful  of  recreational  programs  based  on  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Chinese. 

d - That,  for  the  benefit  of  Chinatown’s  senior  citizens,  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
negotiate  with  the  owners  and  tenants  of  the  Chinese  Trade  Center  building  to  secure  the 
use  of  the  ground  floor  for  a Senior  Citizens  Center  because  of  its  immediate  proximity 
to  Portsmouth  Square  and  the  heart  of  Chinatown.  Relocation  of  the  present  tenants  of 
this  area  and  rectal  of  the  space  should  be  an  obligation  of  the  City,  as  well  as  the 
Furnishing  and  maintenance  of  such  a Center. 

e - That  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department  and  the  School  Department  be  urged  to 
"©-evaluate  present  "programs”  on  the  basis  of  age  groups  and  ''interest"  groups,  to  the 
*nd  that  more  imaginative  plans  may  be  developed  with  relation  to  the  very  young  , the 
Immigrant  and  the  American-born  adolescents,  and  especially  the  young  adults. 
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f - That  programs  for  recreation  be  extended  to  public  housing  unite  occupied  by 
Chinese,  with  bi -lingual  personnel  in  charge,  and  assisted  by  voluntary  aides  recruited 
from  the  Chinese  community. 

g - That  there  be  more  social  affairs  (dances)  for  the  young  people  of  Chinatown, 
with  a realistic  late  hour'*  ciosiug  time*.-  such  as  aid-night,  or  even  1 a.ra. 

h - That  the  park  and  Recreation  Department  prevent  furtho.;  deterioriation  of  its 
facilities  by  improvement  of  its  maintenance  efforts. 


Future  Planning: 

a - That  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department  be  urged  to  p.icu:  for  baseball  to  in- 


terest Chinese  youth  in  this  "America- f by  providing  the  forth  Beach  Playground 

diamond  with  an  "astro-turf” • 


b - That  indoor  facilities  for  recreation  Include  such  ac levities  as  bowling  and. 
pool  or  billiards. 


c - That  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department  open  negotiations  with  the  private 
developers  in  the  Golden  Gateway,  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area,  tie  new  commercial  enter- 
prises facing  the  waterfront  along  Battery  Street,  and  other  projections  of  this  nature, 
for  the  inclusion  of  public  recreational  facilities  and  play  areas  in  their  planning. 

d - That  the  City  Planning  Department  and  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department  Jointly 
Investigate  the  development  of "mini -parks'1'  throught  the  entire  CMnatown-Rorth  Beach 
area;  such  as  have  already  been  designed  and  included  in  fixture  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  outer  Market  Street  area  sponsored  by  district  property  owners  and  endorsed  by 


e - That,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  influx  cf  up  to  1.400  immigrants  annually,  of 
which  fully  half  will  be  21-years  and  under,  studies  be  initiated  now  to  plan  for  new 
playgrounds  and  clubhouse  facilities;  based  on  recognition  that  more  and  more  of  the 
Chinese  population  is  moving  beyond  the  heavily  congested  core  of  Chinatown  into  north 
Beach,  and  west  to  Polk  Street. 


f - That  If  ard  when  new  asulti  -purpose  structures,  do  air:  cd  to  accommcdate  commer- 
cial, .li&ht  industry  and  residential  facilities  for  the  Chinese,  are  constructed;  roof- 


top play  areas  he  included. 
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Foreword 


To  a visitor  intent  on  "sightseeing"  in  Chinatown,  the  traffic  congestion 
and  limited  parking  facilities  are  an  annoyance. 

To  those  who  live  and  work  in  the  area,  these  conditions  seriously 
affect  the  commerce  of  the  coimmmity  - from  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
tourist  trade  to  the  daily  requirements  for  delivery  of  goods  to  the  food 
and  goods  stores  upon  which  Chinatown  residents  depend,  and  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  area. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Traffic  and  Parking  to 
review  these  conditions,  and  indicate  proposals  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead 
to  remedial  proceedures . 


Alessandro  Baccari,  Coordinator 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens'  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 
Report  of  the  Sab -Commit tee  on  Traffic  and  Parking 
Chairman  - Harding  Leong 


Introduction 

Over  the  relatively  short  period  of  five  years,  traffic  and  parking  in  and 
immediately  adjacent  to  Chinatown  has  increased  many  fold. 

In  the  heart  of  Chinatown  new  shops,  stores,  enterprises,  commercial  build- 
ings, remodeling  and  the  opening  of  several  large-capacity  restaurants  have 
added  to  the  congestion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  San  Francisco,  this  part  of  the  city  is  composed  of  shorter  blocks, 
more  intersecting  streets,  and  narrow  thoroughfares.  Further,  the  daily  service 
requirements  of  Chinatown's  stores,  restaurants,  commercial  enterprises  call  for 
truck  and  delivery  vehicle  movement,  plus  garbage  and  refuse  pick-up  service. 

And,  of  course,  Chinatown  is  a "must"  for  most  of  the  ^.-million  tourists 
and  visitors  who  come  to  San  Francisco  every  year.  Their  presence  is  vital  to 
the  economy  of  Chinatown,  and  no  less  a benefit  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco  in 
attracting  conventions  and  tourists.  Accommodating  them  on  the  streets  and  side- 
walks is  no  little  part  of  the  traffic  and  parking  situation. 

Besides  those  living  in  Chinatown,  it  is  estimated  that  another  20,000 
Chinese  come  to  the  area  every  week,  because  Chinatown  is  the  economic  and 
cultural  center  of  all  Chinese  in  America. 

Chinatown  is  the  "shopping  center"  for  Chinese  in  Northern  California, 
in  addition  to  those  residing  in  the  area.  Although  many  Chinese  live  in  the 
suburbs  and  the  Marina,  Richmond,  Sunset  and  other  outlying  parts  of  San  Francisco, 
it  is  to  Chinatown  that  they  come  to  buy  their  foods  and  supplies,  sometimes 
several  times  a week.  ^ a^-so  "the  national  headquarters  for  a majority  of 
the  benevolent,  fraternal  and  family  associations  in  America,  and  thus  attracts 


numerous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  year  round.  There  is  a 
constant  ingress  of  Chinese  visitors  and  families  for  social  events,  receptions, 
family  meetings,  and  festive  occasions  related  to  Chinese  family  life. 

Vehicular  traffic  in  and  through  Chinatown  is  complicated  hy  its  immediate 
adjacency  to  the  financial  district.  Horning  and  evening  rush  hours  create 
massive  congestion  on  east  and  west  streets  - Bush,  California,  Pacific  and 
bisecting  Columbus  — as  the  thousands  of  office  workers  arrive  or  depart  from 
their  places  of  employment.  "Crosswise’'  trucks  and  delivery  vehicles  fight 
for  space  as  they  move  goods  into  or  through  the  area.  Parking  lots,  garages 
and  every  inch  of  non- restricted  curb  spaces  are  filled  by  all-day  p&rkers. 

And,  almost  dally,  plans  for  new  high-risers  surrounding  Chinatown  are 
announced. 

What  each  new  "high-riser"  means  in  the  creation  of  more  traffic,  more 

parking  problems,  can  be  gained  from  figures  recently  released  by  the  Greater 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Chamber  points  out  that  since  1955  some 

25  new  office  structures  have  been,  or  are  building  in  downtown  San  Francisco, 

averaging  25-fioors.  States  the  Chamber  report: 

A typical  113,000  square  foot  block  in  San  Francisco  will  generate  550 
employees  per  floor,  230  building  visitors  per  day,  85  additional 
automobiles  driven  into  the  district  to  be  parked  by  employees, 

15  truck  trips,  plus  5^5  riders  of  public  transportation." 

Despite  all  this  massive  evidence  of  the  present  and  growing  problem  of 
traffic  congestion  and  parking,  no  thorough  study  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, the  Traffic  Division  of  the  Police  Department  or  the  Public  Utilities 
Department  has  been  made  since  1 966,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  Complete 
stagnation,  not  only  affecting  the  life  of  Chinatown  but  of  the  financial  district, 
lies  immediately  ahead  unless  new  studies  are  made  - involving  the  growth  pattern 
of  the  entire  Financial  District-China town-North  Beach  region;;  the  impact  of 
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bridges,  freeways  and  possible  ferry  systems;  and  the  effect  of  BAHT  upon  this 
part  of  downtown.  New  projects  on  the  north  waterfront,  such  as  the  International 
Market  Center  and  a vast  complex  of  commercial  and  tourist-attracting  enterprises 
at  Fisherman's  Wharf,  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  these  develop, 
it  is  certain  that  more  remodeling  of  old  warehouses  and  other  structures  through- 
out the  region  will  take  place,  converting  them  into  offices  and  showrooms  which 
will,  in  turn,  create  more  traffic  and  parking  as  it  has  already  done  in  the 
Jackson  Square  area  separated  from  Chinatown  by  Columbus  Avenue. 

There  has  been  talk  of  creating  new  parking  facilities  by  arulti -story  garages 
erected  over  city  owned  property.  This  should  be  unthinkable.  Rather  than 
going  above  ground,  this  calls  for  preserving  what  little  we  have  in  parks  and 
recreation  centers  by  going  underground  with  multi-level  parking  garages, 
possibly  using  elevators  to  place  the  cars  in  their  hidden  stalls  instead  of 
down-ramps;  with  the  surfaces  at  ground  level  restored  to  their  original  usage 
as  parks  and  playgrounds. 

In  this  connection,  we  believe  there  should  be  a revival  of  plans  for 
commuter  parking  (including  those  citizens  of  San  Francisco  who  use  their  cars 
to  move  to  work  in  this  congested  area)  at  perimeter  locations,  such  as  in  the 
south  of  Market  area;  with  free  - if  necessary  - shuttle  bus  service  to  and 

from  such  "parking  parks." 

As  an  "observer”  of  conditions,  we  make  certain  recommendations  herein. 

But  the  only  proper  answer  is  City  awareness  of  the  situation  and  long-range 
planning  that  will  take  all  traffic  and  parking  conditions  into  consideration. 

This  should  be  the  City1 3 function. 
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Section  I 


San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens 1 Survey  mid  Fact  Finding  Committee: 
Section  I - Traffic  "Generators'1 


The  following  list  covers  recent  major  enterprises  which  have  been  completed, 
or  are  in  the  planning  or  construction  stage.  All  represent  added  demand  for 
parking  facilities,  and  traffic  control. 

Mandarin  Tower,  Stockton  between  Washington  and  Clay  Streets:  Now  under 

construction.  This  will  provide  for  72  apartments,  three  floors  for 
offices,  two  iiocrs  for  commercial  use,  and  no  parking  on  the  site. 

Chinese  Hospital,  Trenton  Street  between  Washington  and  Jackson.  Now  in 
planning  stage  for  extensive  additions  to  better  serve  the  Chinese 
community. 


Commercial  Building,  on  Stockton  gureet,  now  in  planning  stage,  a multi- 
story structure  with  shops,  stores  and  800  seating  capacity  theater. 

China  Trade  Center,  on  Grant  Avenue  between  Clay  and  Washington  Streets. 

A 54,000  square  foot  modern  concrete  building  facing  both  Grant 
Avenue  and  Portsmouth  Plaza.  Opened  in  19 66  - two  floors  of  shops 
and  stores;  one  floor  of  offices;  one  floor  of  furniture  exhibits 
and  sales  area;  top  two  floors,  Chinese  restaurant;  balcony  floor, 

coffee  house  with  60  person  capacity. 

Empress  of  China  Restaurant:  Occupies  the  top  two  and  a half  floors  of  the 
China  Trade  Center  with  grand  ballroom  with  seating  capacity  for 
1,000,  and  2,000  for  receptions.  Opened  in  1966.  Dining  room, 
capacity  200. 

Red  Ruby’s  Restaurant;  Construction  and  remodeling  of  this  Hong  Kong 

based  restaurant  under  way  for  early  opening.  Located  at  Commercial 
and  Kearny  Sts.  Two  floors  of  3,200  sq.  ft.  and  seating  capacity  for 
500. 

Joe  Jung's  Restaurant,  corner  of  Clay  and  Stockton  St3.  Two  floors  of 

dining  space  with  capacity  for  900,  or  1,500  for  receptions,  evened 

in  1907. 

Restaurant,  in  planning  stage  only,  for  old  3-story  structure  to  be  completely 
gutted  and  remodeled  into  new  Chinese  .restaurant,  at  Waverly  Place  and 
Washington  Street.  Would  have  capacity  for  4-50  persons. 

Commercial  structure,  in  planning  stage,  on  site  of  parking  lot  for  28  cars 
at  832  Washington  St.  Plan  calls  for  250  capacity  restaurant,  plus 
living  quarters  or  offices.  Would  eliminate  the  28- space  parking  let. 


Telephone  Building:  Pacific  Telephone  Center  at  5?P  Pine  Street,  now  in 
final  stages  of  construction.  Will  occupy  attention  of  450  company 
installers  of  equipment  for  the  next  three  to  five  years.  At  end  of 
this  period,  this  will  drop  to  50,  but  there  will  be  an  increase  of 

210  persons  for  full-time  employment. 

Transaraeriea  high-rise  ’’Tower",  at  comer  of  Columbus,  Clay,  Jackson,  in 
planning  stage.  Would  be  highest  structure  in  San  Francisco, 
completely  occupied  by  offices  for  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 

employees . 

Fidelity  Savings  and  Loan  Assn,  office  building,  under  construction  on 

site  of  old  brink  t*r~ tht-f  ire’'  building  on  Grant  A/e.  between 

Washington  and  Clay  Streets.  Two  story,  Chinese  pagoda  style 

structure  with  outdoor  garde*. . To  be  occupied  by  association  staff 

in  4,000  sq.  ft.  usable  space. 

Bank  of  America  Building,  in  block  bounded  by  Montgomery,  Pine,  California, 

and  Kearny  Streets,  now  partially  occupied,  balance  under  construction. 
This  world  headquarters  for  the  Bank,  combing  all  San  Francisco  main 
offices  and  international  offices.  Bank  of  America  will  occupy  20 
stories  of  this  52-story  structure  (and  after  estimated  20  years  the 
eutii’e  building)  and  currently  lease  out  remaining  floors  for  other 
businesses.  Parking  space  for  only  500  cars,  and  bank  Itself  will 
have  7.000  employees  working  there. 

San  Wong  Hotel:  The  old  Colombo  Hotel  at  corner  of  Grant  Ave.  and  Broadway 

which  has  been  completely  remodeled  to  provide  clean  modem  place  of 
.106  rooms  with  modern  baths,  elevators,  etc.  2ns  10  apartments  with 
balance  in  single  rooms  with  baths.  Opened  in  1968. 

Chinese  Cultural  and  Trade  Center,  on  site  of  former  Kail  of  justice,  Kearny, 

Washington  and  Merchant  Streets . A 14-million  dollar  structure  of  27 
stories  with  Holiday  Hotel  operating  hotel  complex  of  572  rooms.  Third 
floor  reserved  for  Chinese  OUturai  Center  of  20,000  square  feet  for 
Chinese  cultural  exhibits,  historical  artifacts,  performing  arts  and 
other  social  and  cultural  activities.  Beneath  building,  a 460  car 
garage  of  which  286  will  be  reserved  for  use  of  Holiday  Inn. 

Construction  under  way,  probable  completion  in  1970. 
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Section  II 


San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Cl ti sens*  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Comal ttee; 


Section  II  - Recommendations : 

A Free  flow  of  traffic  during  business  hours  is  essential  to  the  business 
establishments  and  shops  on  Grant  Avenue  and  the  intersecting  streets.  The 
great  number  of  visitors  and  tourists  roust  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  the 
benefits  they  bring  to  San  Francisco  and  to  Chinatown  restaurants  and  shops. 
Additionally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  greater  Chinatown  area  is  the  home 
of  nearly  10, 000  persons,  whose  interests  are  centered  in  Chinatown. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  to  endeavor,  in  view  of  these  factors 
and  the  influence  of  the  ’high-riser  structures  of  the  financial  district,  to 
keep  traffic  flowing  and  improve  the  parking  situations 

1 - We  recoimaexid  the  construction  of  a public  parking  garage  with  a capacity 
of  400  -co  100  cars  to  be  located  under  city-owned  property.  We  suggest  that  it  be 
considered  for  the  area  under  the  Chinese  playground  at  Waverly  and  Sacramento 
Streets,  which  is  on  the  perimeter  ox  the  central  coimaerciax.  activities  and  easy 
walking  distance  of  Grant  Avenue.  Restoration  of  the  playground  must  be  assured 
in  this  project. 

2 - Residents  in  the  area  west  of  Grant  Avenue  to  Polk  Street,  between 
Broadway  and  California  Street,  are  faced  with  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
locating  parking  for  their  needs  during  day-time  hours.  Office  workers  from 

the  financial  district  occupy  all  available  space,  a3  there-  are  presently  no  time 
restrictions  on  parking.  We  recommend  a two-hour  parking  limit  for  some  of  this 
area. 

3 - We  recommend  that  there  be  limited  parking  for  cars  on  Grant  Avenue  or 
the  side  streets  off  Grant  Avenue  during  daytime  hours. 


h - strict,  but  courteous,  tagging  of  parking  violators,  wherever  present 

parking  restrictions  are  in  effect,  until  at  least  6 p.m.  on  week  days. 

5 - One  block  on  Wentworth  and  one  block  on  Brenliam  Place  is  designated  for 
commercial  parking  only#  It  :1s  customary  to  find  pa ssenger  cars  in  these 
reserved  spaces,  often  remaining  there  for  many  hours.  Strict  enforcement  is 

urged. 

C » Many  automobiles  are  found  parked  on  Clay  Street,  creating  a problem  for 
cars  and  pedestrians  alike.  One  side  is  indicated  for  commercial  vehicle  use  only 
and  the  other  for  1-hour  parking,  and  no-parking  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights 
(6  p.m.  to  1 n.ra. ),  which  restriction  should  be  extended  to  include  Sunday  night. 
Automobiles  are  now  taking  up  spaces  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  street,  • usually 
partially  on  the  sidewalk  thus  restricting  pedestrian  use.  Strict  enforcement 
ia  called  for., 

7 - We  recommend  installation  of  mechanical  signals  for  the  intersection  of 
Jackson,  Washington,  Clay  and  Sacramento  Streets  along  Grant  Avenue.  Currently, 
motorists  and  pedestrians  defy  each  other  at  these  intersections,  creating 
congestion  and  danger  for  both  cays  and  pedestrians. 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  Congaunlty  Citizens ‘^Survey  jmd  Fact^Findin^Comittee : 


San  Francisco  is  properly  proud  of  its  ties  with  the  historic  past.  With 
regret  it  has  noted  the  razing  of  some  old  structures  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Bay  came  to  Montgomery  Street.  With  proper  acclaim,  it  has  also  noted 
the  preservation  of  the  'old  look"  to  some  ancient  buildings  which  have  been  re- 
mode..ed  for  another  useful  life  as  commercial  or  business  structures. 

Ho  less  than  San  Francisco  as  a whole,  Chinatown  has  lasting  ties  with  the 

past. 

It  is  a refreshing  thing  to  find  that  Chinatown  is  aware  of  its  possession 
of  historical  landmarks,  and  plans  further  pursuit  of  old.  records  to  bring  to 
public  attention  structures,  or  their  modern  counterparts,  for  further  enrichment 
of  their  .just  claim  to  a major  role  in  the  San  Francisco  of  yesteryear. 

This  short  report  by  the  Sub-Coroci twee  on  Landmarks  is  but  the  beginning, 
we  believe,  of  developing  a closer  historical  unity  with  San  Francisco  and  its 
visitors. 


Foreword 


Alessandro  Baceari,  Co-ordinator 
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San  Francisco  Chinese  CoKmanxity  Citizens8  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee: 
Report  of  Bub-Committee  on  Landmarks  Preservation 


General  Committee  Co-Chairmen:  Albert  Lira,  H-K.  Wang 


Sub-Committee  Members:  S.K.  Lai 


Paul  Pong,  Jr# 
Merrill  Jew 
Steve  M.  Jeong 


Chinwab  bee 
Benson  Wong 
Thomas  Chinn 
Flora  Lee 


In  essence,  this  Bub-Committee  on  Landmarks  Preservation  is  an  extension  of 
the  Cultural  Sub-Committee *8  more  comprehensive  findings  for  development  of 
programs  which  link  the  Chinese  of  early  Sten  Francisco  to  the  present;  thereby 
drawing  attention  to  and  appreciation  of  their  contributions. 

The  passage  of  „ime  has  a way  of  obliterating  physical  evidence  of  the  past 
and  its  history;  dimming  memories,  and  burying  facts  that  are  deserving  of 
preservation#  The  passage  of  more  years  without  the  development  of  a program 
aimed  at  preserving  what  still  remains,  or  can  be  recalled  would  be  to  lose  an 
heritage  that  belongs  to  Chinatown  and  thus  to  San  Francisco. 

This  Sub- Commit tee  regards  the  word  "landmarks"  as  encompassing  three  areas: 
First  - Historical  links  with  the  early  Chinese  residents  of  San  Francisco; 


and  public  buildings,  shops  or  locations  worthy  of  note  in  this 


connection. 


Second  - The  establishment  of  commemorative  plaques  or  other  means  of 


identification  relating  to  notable  Chinese  and  Chinese-Ameri cans, 
events  and  "things"  - whether  they  be  bocks,  scrolls,  artifacts. 


art  objects,  or  whatever. 
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Third  - Outstanding  architecture  of  definite  Chinese  origin,  or  which 
incorporates  recognizable  aspects  of  this  type  of  architecture. 

In  a purely  exploratory  manner,  the  Sub -Committee  on  Landmarks  Preservation 
has  looked  at  Chinatown  with  these  three  areas  in  mind.  A brief  catalog  of  what 
this  exploration  discloses  the  follows: 

GENERAL  HISTORICAL  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  CHINATOWN  AREA 

There  are  well  recognized  areas  in  Chinatown  which  are  of  special  significance 
in  the  history  of  San  Francisco.  Some  antedate  the  gold  rush  days,  and  thus  also 
antedate  Chinatown,  but  still  relate  to  the  Chinese. 

Portsmouth  Plaza:  This  was  named  for  the  US8  Portsmouth  commanded  by  Capt. 

John  3.  Montgomery  who  officiated  at  the  first  raising  of  the  American  flag  on 
July  9,  18U6.  it  ms  here  that  the  Chinese  were  first  invited  to  participate  in 
the  Admission  Day  parade,  a ceremony  celebrating  the  admission  of  California  to 
the  Union  in  1850. 

St.  Mary *8  Plaza:  This  area,  known  also  as  St.  A an  Square,  is  the  location 

of  the  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  memorial  statue.  Here  also  is  a commemorative  plaque 
erected  in  memory  of  Chinese-Americans  who  fell  in  defense  of  their  country 
Wtorld  War  I and  World  War  II. 

Kong  Chow  Temple:  The  Kong  Chow  Temple  • now  located  on  Pine  Street  and 

scheduled  to  be  moved  to  a new  location  at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Clay  Streets  - 
is  maintained  by  people  from  the  Kong  Chow  district  in  Kwangtung,  China.  The 
enthroned  diety  is  Kuan  KUng,  a duke  and  general  of  the  Period  of  the  Three  King- 
doms who  was  deified  by  later  generations  of  worshipers.  A smaller  chapel  is 
dedicated  to  Hou  Ang,  the  black-faced  monkey  who  set  out  to  prove  that  even  lowly 
creatures  can  attain  enlightenment.  There  are  several  classrooms  on  the  ground 
floor  for  teaching  of  Confucian  Classics.  The  temple  is  open  -bo  the  public. 
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T'ien  Hou  Temple:  This  temple  on  Waverly  Place  is  one  of  Chinatown's 

oldest  idols t Temples,  having  been  established  at  the  time  of  the  Gold  Rush. 

The  main  shrine  is  dedicated  to  T’ien  Hon  or  Queen  of  Heaven.  She  is  the 
protectress  ox  travellers,  sea-farers  and  thespians  - even  adventurers  and  ladies 
of  the  underworld.  A3  the  many-armed  Tao  Mu  or  Goddess  of  the  Big  Dipper  she  is 
said  to  he  related  to  Marishi  Beva,  a manifestation  of  Vishnu.  The  Temple  has 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  wood  carvings  to  he  seen  in  America. 

Cameron  House;  This  became  a home  for  many  girls,  rescued  from  the  life  of 
a ‘'sing-song"  girl  by  Etas  Cameron.  It  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Trenton  Place 
and  Sacramento  Street  and  is  now  3 imply  called  The  C ameron  House,  a recreation 
center  for  residents  of  the  area. 

Chinese  Six  Companies  Headquarters : The  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent 

Association,  or  the  Cliinese  Six  Companies  as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  acts 
as  the  representative  of  Chinese  associations  in  official  contacts  with 
government  and  civic  bodies;  a function  It  has  carried  out  since  the  first  Chinese 
came  to  America.  This  location  is  also  the  site  of  the  First  Chinese  school  in 
San  Francisco. 

Victory  Hall:  This  building  at  827  Stockton  Street  was  built  by  the  Chinese 

community  as  a memorial  to  those  who  died  In  the  tar. 

Temple  of  Sacred  Writing;  How  long  since  gone,  this  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  building  occupied  by  the  Chinese  Historical  Society  of  America  at  17  Adler  Place. 
Because  Old  China  respected  its  scholars,  the  came  sentiment  was  applied  to  the 
instrument  of  scholarship  - the  written  language  of  China.  From  Confucius  on 
through  the  centuries,  the  Chinese  written  characters  have  been  considered  sacred, 
and  once  written  on  paper,  they  should  not  be  desecrated,  soiled  or  tread  upon. 


When  & place  of  paper  had  served  its  purpose,  it  must  not  be  discarded 
Indiscriminately,  but  consigned  to  the  flames.  Before  modernism  earn©  to  China, 
every  village  had  public  furnaces  in  which  all  discarded  papers  bearing  writing 
were  burned.  Chinese  brought  this  custom  with  them  to  San  Francisco  in  the  early 
days.  Formed  was  an  organization  known  as  the  Mon  Wah  gher,  or  Society  of 
Beautiful  Writing.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Society  was  the  collection  and 
burning  of  old  papers  and  final  disposition  of  'the  ashes*  For  this  purpose 
the  Society  had  a shack  on  what  was  then  the  fringe  of  Chinatown,  at  Adler  Place 
Inside  the  shack  was  a large  brick  furnace  in  the  shape  of  an  oven,  where  all 
the  collected  papers  were  burned.  It  was  known  as  the  sacred  furnace  of  Mon  Wah 
After  burning,  the  ashes  were  packed  into  bag®,  taken  out  in  boats  and  emptied 
into  the  sea. 

The  exact  site  of  the  Sacred  Furnace  of  Mon  Wah, ms  pointed  out  by  old 
timers  some  thirty  years  ago  to  California  historical  researcher  William  Hoy. 

As  noted,  this  site  fittingly  houses  the  Chinese  Historical  Society  of  America. 

Chinese  World  Building:  The  Chinese  World,  at  735  Grant  Avenue,  is  the 

oldest  Chinese  language  daily  newspaper  in  the  united  States,  now  in  its  79th 
year  of  publication. 

COMMEMORATIVE  LAITM&KKS 

The  outstanding  example  of  a commemorative  landmark  in  the  Ciamtowa  area® 
is  the  statue  In  St.  Mary’s  Square,  erected  to  the  memory  and  honor  of  Br»  Sun 
Yat  Sen,  the  founder  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

ARCHITECTURE 

One  of  the  show  places  of  San  Francisco,  because  of  its  Chines©  pagoda-type 
architecture,  is  the  structure  at  7^3  Washington  Street.  For  some  fifty  years 
it  was  the  only  Chinese  telephone  central  office  outside  of  China  itself.  The 


building  is  now  occupied  by  a bank® 

Street  lamps  which  line  Grant  Avenue  are  a distinctive  landmark  in  them- 
selves. The  shafts  of  the  light  standards  are  made  to  represent  the  green 
stalk  of  bamboo.  The  lanterns  on  the  'top  are  set  with  side  panels  of  amber 
cathedral  glass,  through  which  comes  a soft  overall  illumination^  contrasting 
to  glaring  neon  signs.  Tinkling  brass  temple  bells  are  hand  from  the  graceful 
pagoda  at  the  top.  The  sides  of  the  lantern  lamp  are  painted  Chinese  red  and 
gold,  and  immediately  below  are  a pair  of  dragons  for  dramatic  touch.  These 
street  lamps  were  jointly  sponsored  in  1925  by  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce* 
the  Downtown  Association  and  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Committee  of  that  year. 

There  are  45  of  them.  The  sponsors  deeded  them  to  the  PG&8  in  1925*  which 
company  maintains  them. 

COMPARATIVE  PLACE  MMES 

Properly  in  the  category  of  "landmarks”  is  the  terminology*  colorful  and 
picturesque*  for  many  of  the  streets  which  run  through  Chinatown;  and  also  the 
designation  for  cities  of  California  that  played  an  Important  part  in  the  search 
for  employment  which  took  San  Francisco  Chinese  in  the  past  to  other  places. 

San  Francisco  itself  is  called  the  "Big  City®1  (Dai  fow)  in  preference 
to  ’’San  Fan  See’*  which  is  the  Chinese  phonetic  equivalent  to  the  words 
San  Francisco. 

Old  St.  Mary's  Church  is  called  ’Tower  of  the  Big  Bell"  (Dai  Jung  Low). 

Chinatown  streets  have  always  been  named  after  actual  happenings,  or 
descriptive  phrases.  Once  in  a while,  humor  dictated  the  choice  of  a name. 

Such  would  be  Wentworth  Place  (Tuck  Wo  Gai ) , or  ” Street  of  Virtue  and  Harmony"  - 
it  being  the  center  of  the  salt  fish  and  other  aromatic  sea  food  industry. 





Sacramento  Street  (T’ang  Yen  Gal)  was  the  ** street  of  the  Men  of  T'ang), 
because  In  the  1950 ’ a this  was  where  the  Chinese  vendors  set  up  shop  to  sell 

their  wares. 

Waverly  Place  (Tien  Hcu  Mi  so  Gal)  became  the  "Street  of  the  T'ien  Hou  Temple 
It  was  also  ’mown  as  Ho  Boon  Gai,  or  the  "Fifteen  Cent  Street"  because  of  the 
many  barber  shops  that  lined  the  street,  where  a hair  cut  cost  the  designated 

sura. 

Jason  Court  (Cura  Gook  Yuen  H<  ng)  because  the  "lane  of  the  Golden  Chrysan- 
themums" because  in  the  era  of  Chinatown  * s own  "gay  90’a,  this  alley  was  the 
entrance  to  a sensuous,  lusty  world  of  ri.ee  wine,  11  ttly-f oo ted  women,  and 
light  Cantonese  nusic  and  song. 

Roes  Alley  (Gov  Louie  Sung  Hong)  became  "old  Spanish  Alley"  because  of 
the  many  Latins  who  frequented  the  area.  Spofford  Alley  became  "lew  Spanish 
Alley"  (Sun  Louie  Sung  Hong)  because  the  Latins  later  frequented  that  street. 

Brenham  Place  (Fah  Yuen  Gok)  which  fronts  on  Portsmouth.  Square  became 
"Comer  of  the  Flower  Garden." 

Church  Street,  changed  first  to  Cameron  Alley  and  now  known,  as  Old  China- 
town lane  (Mah  Tong  Hong)  was  "Home  Stable  Alley"  because  in  the  early  days  it 
va3  the  site  of  a livery  stable. 

Grant  Avenue  (Boo  Pon  Gai)  is  a phonetic  translation  of  the  original  name 
of  this  main  thoroughfare,  which  was  Dupont  Street. 

Beckett  Street  (Bok  Wail  -Tun  Gal)  became  "Street  of  Plain  Language  John" 
because  an  American  interpreter  whose  first  name  was  John  was  usually  to  be 
found  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  at  some  sing-song  girl's  house  on  the 


street. 
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A KEW  IArm^RK 

Gate-way  to  Chinatown:  This  striking  creation  spans  Grant  Avenue  at  Bush 

Street,  as  an  architectural  welcome  to  visitors.  The  completely  Chinese  character 
of  the  archway  structure,  bopped  with  facing  dragons,  was  designed  by  Chinese- 
American  architects  Clayton  E.  Lee,  Melvin  H.  Lee  and  Joseph  Yee,  whose  design  was 
in  competition  with  entries  from  thirty-five  other  Chinese-American  architects  and 
designers*  Financed  hy  the  Chinese  community,  groundbreaking  ceremonies  were  held 
in  1967  with  a civic  ceremony  at  which  the  Honorable  Cbu-Kai  Chow,  Ambassador  of 
the  Republic  of  China  to  the  United  States,  was  the  honor  guest*  It  is,  without 
question,  destined  to  become  one  of  San  Francisco’s  most  noted  landmarks. 


Closing  Remarks 


The  affection  and  respect  of  the  Chinese  community  for  edifices  which  have 
religious  or  cultural  relationship  with  the  past  is  very  great.  To  view  a structure 
which  is  the  flowering  of  roots  reaching  deep  into  the  history  and  life  of  China, 
though  far  away  in  time  and  even  different  in  form  as  set  down  in  the  world  of 
today,  renews  our  pride  and  sustantiates  the  dignity  of  our  race  within  ourselves. 

This  deep  feeling  rose  as  a challenge  to  the  Chinese  community  recently. 

Word  that  the  property  on  Pine  Street  on  which  the  Kong  Chow  Temple  is  located 
was  required  for  other  purposes,  and  the  temple  should  therefore  he  moved  to  a 
new  location,  brought  out  a divided  opinion.  Some  favored,  retaining,  at  all  costs, 
the  present  site.  Others  felt  a move  was  desirable.  Both  the  contending  forces 
were  motivated  by  their  reverence  for  the  temple,  and  its  history. 

For  this  reason,  the  Chinese  consaunity  is  becoming  one  in  noting  the  now 
definite  plans  for  another,  and  hopefully  a final  re-location  for  the  Kong  Chow 
Temple  at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Clay  Streets,  It  has  been,  and  will  again  be 
a true  "landmark”  in  Chinatown. 

Kong  Chow  Temple  is  a manifestation  of  the  Kong  Chow  Association,  oldest 
association  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  original  temple  was  founded  on  Montgomery 
Street  in  the  late  1850’ s,  moved  to  Fine  Street,  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  and 
fire  of  1906,  and  the  present  structure  on  Pine  Street  was  created  as  late  as  1928. 
Thus,  the  present  temple  is  actually  the  fourth  such  in  the  history  of  Chinatown. 

The  necessity  for  moving  from  Pine  Street  was  foreseen  by  the  Kong  Chow  Association 
some  twelve  years  ago,  and  decreed  for  relocation  at  a site  which  would  be  closer 
to  the  heart  of  Chinatown. 

Selection  of  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Clay  Streets  for  the  new  temple  was 
made  after  careful  study  and  deliberation.  Stockton  Street  was  decided  upon  with 


proper  consideration  of  Chinese  tradition  for  its  "fung  shui”,  or  wind  and  water 
qualities.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  Chinese  cultural,  educational  and 
religious  activities.  Within  that  block  are  located  the  Chinese  Six  Companies, 
the  Victory  Hall  community  assembly  hall.:  the  Central  Chinese  language  school; 
national  Kuo  Ming  Tang  headquarters;  the  Presbyterian  Church;  the  Cameron  House 
social  center;  the  Chinese  Catholic  Center;  the  iMCA;  the  YWCA;  the  Baptist  Church; 
national  headquarters  of  the  Chinese  American  Citizens  Alliance;  and  the  Methodist 
Church.  One  Chinese-American  writer  has  called  this  "The  Street  of  Celestial 
Wisdom";  far  more  in  keeping  then  the  overt  glamour  of  Grant  Avenue. 

Plans  for  the  relocated  temple  envision  many  improvements  and  benefits.  Its 
location  makes  it  more  accessible  to  the  public,  both  the  predominate  worshipping 
Chinese  and  visitors.  Improved  facilities,  repairs  and  refurbishing  of  all  temple 
adornments  and  artifacts  by  native  craftsmen  with  preservation  of  all  items  now 
existing  is  assured.  The  history  and  background  information  on  the  temple  is  to 
be  written,  and  interpreted  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 

These  goals,  hitherto  uncertain  because  of  the  question  of  relocation,  can  now 
be  realized  as  a continuing  manifestation  of  the  Chinese  culture  and  intracultural 
understanding  in  history,  culture  and.  education.  Because  the  Kong  Chow  Temple  is 
rich  in  irreplacable  heritage,  public  rooms  infused  with  this  atmostphere  are  pro- 
jected. 


Shis  Sub-Committee  recommends  that  a continuing  effort  be  made  to 
identify  all  types  of  "landmarks"  in  fan  Francisco  related  'to  the  Chinese  and 
Chi ne 3 e -Ameri cans.  If  not  proper  for  Identification  by  official  action  as 
"State  Registered  Landmarks"  (as  is,,  for  example,  Portsmouth  Plaza)  they  never- 
theless are  important  to  the  preservation  of  the  cultural  and  historical  aspects 
of  San  Francisco's  Chinatown. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  that  the  Chinese  initiate  the  following  suggestion* 
but  since  no  one  else  seems  willing  to,  we  herewith  suggest  that  the  City  or  the 
State  be  petitioned  to  provide  a "landmark."  in  the  form  of  a visible  token  of 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  made  by  the  Chinese  to  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  this  city  and  state.  Such  an  aclmowledgraent  is  many  years  overdue. 
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Foreword  to  Report  of  Sub»Comitt©e  m Folic©  Relations 


Studying  the  role  of  the  Folio©  in  their  relationship  with  the  Chinese 
Comnmity  was  the  assignment  accept®!  by  the  two  members  composing  the  Sab- 
COTEoittee  on  Police  Relations  of  th®  Chinas©  Surrey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee. 

One  ©amber  ©f  this  3ub~ Committee  is  a polio®  officer 9 formerly  assigned  to  the 
area  as  a Folio©  Communications  Unit  representative®  3h  order  not  to  cause  any 
embarrasraent  to  him#  and  because  it  seeiasd  obviously  necessary  to  consult  those 
in  the  community  as  to  their  feelings  on  the  subject * and  other,  police  officers 
with  knowledge  of  th©  area,  th©  Coordinator  has  enlarged  upon  th©  Sub- Comiitee * s 
basic  report. 

As  of  now#  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  real  definition  for  ” Police 
Community  Relations”.  Despite  th©  deep  desire  ©f  the  Police  Department  to  bring 
public  attitudes  and  police  officer  attitudes  together  on  a ®&m®n  plan©  of 
understanding#  much  still  remains  to  accomplish  this  desirable  ©nd.  * Police 
Coaaaanity  Relations”  should  not  b©  a *ane*nan”  job.  It  involves  a realization 
by  all  citizens  of  the  difficult  task  faced  by  a peace  officer  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  It  involves  ©very  officer#  from  patrolman  to  -fee  highest  ranking, 
to  relate  his  work  and  himself  to  problems  which  often  go  beyond  police  training 
or  experience.  It  would  b©  unrealistic  to  expect  a polio©  officer  to  be  a 
psychologist#  sociologist#  psychiatrist  and  authority  on  social  service  as  well 
as  an  arm  of  th©  law.  let#  many  of  th©  police  problems  in  community  life  more 
often  than  not  relate  to  today's  de©p»s@at©d  social  Ills. 

In  discussing  general  and  specific  aspects  of  police  work  in  the  Central 
Station  District  which  provides  service  to  the  Chinatown  area,  with  supervising 
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officers  and  those  under  their  direction  m have  found  them  understanding 
of  the  region’s  problems  and  possessing  a high  respect  for  its  people.  We 
believe  the  Chines©  eoaamity  can  and  will  respond  favorably  to  this  attitude. 


.Alessandro  Bacoari,  Coordinator 


San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee; 


Sub -Committee  on  Police  Relations 

Co-Chairmen j Francis  Louie 
Donald  Tong 

In  essence  the  services  performed  by  the  police  in  Chinatown  relate  - as  they  do  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  - to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  providing  assistance  in 
case  of  accidents,  seeing  that  ordinances  for  which  the  police  are  responsible  are  obeyed, 
apprehension  of  any  persons  performing  acts  of  violence  or  law  breaking  - and  crime 

prevention. 

There  are,  of  course,  special  differences  in  view  of  the  predominance  of  Chinese  as 
the  spoken  language,  which  often  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  communication.  It  might  be 
noted  that  there  are  only  three  officers  in  the  Police  Department  who  are  Chinese. 

The  language  difference  is  intensified  in  the  field  of  crime  prevention,  or  more 
specifically  in  prevention  of  delinquency  among  the  groups  of  youths  which  have  formed 
in  Chinatown,  where  the  police  meet  with  distrust,  suspicion  and  hostility. 

For  a number  of  years  including  the  present,  officers  specially  assigned  to  China- 
town have  been  designated  by  the  Police  Department  as  the  "Chinatown  Squad".  This 
custom  began  when  gambling  was  "outlawed''  in  195^,  and  a special  5-man  squad  was  detailed 
to  prevent  its  continuance  behind  locked  doors.  This  designation  has  led  the  public  to 
believe  that  Chinatown  "crime"  was  radically  different  and  more  prevalent  than  in  other 
parts  of  San  Francisco. 

We  hold  that  no  such  designation  as  "Chinatown  Squad"  need  now  be  continued  for 
such  officers  as  are  assigned  to  duty  within  this  area;  and  that  both  in  form  and  in 
designation  this  image  should  be  erased.  The  officers  serving  our  needs  should  operate 
simply  as  "Central  Station"  personnel. 

The  most  critical  area  of  the  coimaunity's  relations  with  the  police  department  is 


in  dealing  with  youth 








Until  recently,  one  Chinese-speaking  officer  was  stationed  in  Chinatown  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  department's  ’’Community  Relations"  Unit. 

His  description  of  his  assignment  and  role,  follows: 

"An  officer  from  the  Police  Community  Relations  Unit  has  teen  assigned  to  the  China- 
town area  since  the  summer  of  1 966.  This  officer  was  stationed  at  the  California  State 
Employment  Services  Youth  Opportunity  Center  located  at  66l  Commercial  Street. 

"The  main  objective  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  program  is  crime  prevention. 

To  achieve  this  objective  it  is  necessary  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  problems  facing 
each  particular  community.  Often  these  problems  are  more  social  than  police-related, 
but  assistance  from  the  police  department  is  often  requested  or  inquired. 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  Unit  to  establish  liaison 
and  to  create  a better  relationship  between  the  community  and  the  police  department. 

The  greatest  need,  of  course,  is  to  work  with  those  individuals  or  groups  who  are  con- 
sidered 'unreachable',  or  those  who  are  the  most  hostile  to  the  police  department.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  work  closely  with  the  many  social  agencies  and  services  that  have 
established  contacts  in  this  area.  In  Chinatown,  in  particular,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency  and  this  has  necessitated  the  need  for  working  closely  with 
the  public  schools  (beginning  from  the  elementary  level  to  high  school),  the  YOuth 
Opportunity  Center  ( which  provides  employment),  and  the  many  youths  themselves, 

"In  summary,  much  of  what  is  being  done  in  Police  Community  Relations  may  not  appear 
on  the  surface  to  be  police  oriented,  but  if  they  were  to  be  neglected,  will  more  often 
than  not  eventually  lead  to  matters  pertaining  to  police  interest." 

As  has  been  noted  in  its  study  of  youth  problems  by  the  Sub -Committee  on  Youth, 
while  juvenile  delinquency,  and  crimes  of  violence,  do  show  an  increase  in  Chinatown,  but 
when  compared  with  the  ctty  as  a whole,  the  record  is  not  exceptionally  high. 

Also,  as  was  noted  in  the  above  from  a police  officer  from  the  Community  Relations 
Unit,  social,  ills  often  form  the  root  from  which  grow  youth's  antagonism  toward  authority  - 


whether  that  authority  be  represented  by  the  "establishment"  or  the  police  - who  they 
feel  is  an  arm  of  the  "establishment". 

Communication  between  a police  officer  and  a Chinese  - whether  youth  or  adult  - is 
heavily  weighted  to  misunderstanding  and  error  becuase  of  the  language  difficulty.  Not 
understanding,  or  only  partially  able  to  communicate  in  English,  a person  being  '‘inter- 
rogated" for  information  or  being  placed  under  arrest  displays  a hostility  xriiich  is  often, 
in  turn,  reflected  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  by  the  officers. 

Charges  of  "brutality"  on  the  part  of  the  police,  as  often  voiced  by  youths,  are 
largely  generated  by  the  language  barrier  and  what  the  youth  feels  is  a disregard  for  the 
"rights"  of  the  individual. 

We  make  the  following  observations  in  the  belief  that  good  police-community  relations 
in  Chinatown  can  do  much  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  and  lead  to  delinquency  and  crime 
prevention: 

1 - We  urge  the  Police  Department  to  drop  the  name  "Chinatown.  Squad"  from  its 
vocabulary;  and,  that  it  and  the  community  regard  officers  on  duty  in  this  section  as 
simply  "officers  assigned  from  Central  Station". 

2 - That,  if  possible,  more  uniformed  foot  xj&trolmen  be  assigned  to  our  streets,  so 
they  will  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  district  and  with  the  individuals  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  on  the  streets,  in  the  stores  and  shops. 

3 - That  in  all  cases  where  an  arrest  of  a Chinese-speaking  person  is  involved 
(especially  the  young  offender)  that  the  police  officer  be  accorded  the  following  as- 
sistance: 

a - That  a 24-hour  service  for  a translator  be  established  upon  whom  the  officer  can 
call  for  assistance,  either  in  person  or  by  telephone. 

b - That  this  translator,  if  contacted  by  phone,  be  allowed  to  speak  with  the  offender 
immediately  to  advise  him  of  his  rights;  to  arrange,  if  needed,  for  the  services  of  an 
attorney;  and  to  communicate  to  the  family  of  the  offender  what  has  taken  place. 


c - That  liaison  be  established  by  the  police  with  one  or  more  of  the  social  service 
workers  speaking  Chinese,  who  can  be  summoned  whenever  needed,  to  discuss  whether  an 
alleged  offense  is  more  requiring  of  social  service  attention  than  police  action,  and 
through  this  person  make  the  proper  referral  of  the  "case"* 

The  foregoing,  we  feel  sure,  will  do  much  to  establish  better  ’'relations"  in  the 
community,  and  dissipate  charges  of  violation  of  "rights",  especially  among  the  young. 

h - We  urge  the  continuation  of  assignment  of  a Ccmiraunity  Relations  Unit  officer 
to  work  with  youth. 

In  Rnmr.ifi.T-y ; 

We  are  satisfied  that  Chief  of  Police  Thomas  Cahill,  the  Captains  at  Central  Station, 
and  the  officers  operating  in  Chinatown  are  conscious  of  the  somewhat  delicate  peculiar- 
ities of  this  pant  of  San  Francisco,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  utmost  cons ide rati or 
to  working  with  the  community  in  their  role  as  peace  officers,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
delinquency. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  police  officers  with  whom  we  have  consulted,  and  appreciative 
of  their  interest  and  dedication  to  serving  the  best  interests  of  Chinatown  in  carrying 


out  their  duties 


Appendix : 


The  following  materials  are  Included  in  this  Report,  for  informative 
and  background  purposes: 

a - Statement  from  Chief  of  Police  Thomas  Cahill  on  relations 
of  the  Police  Department  with  the  Chinese  Community,  with 
attachment  on  the  concept  which  has  guided  the  work  of  the 
so-called  "Chinatown  Detail  . 

b - Review  of  Police  Community  Relations  program,  prepared  by 
Lieutenant  William  Gsterloff  for  this  Sub -Committee. 

c - Police  Department  chart  on  operational  area  covered  by  the 
Central  District  Station. 

d - San  Francisco  Health  Department  statistics  on  population 
composition. 
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CHIEF  OF  POLICE 


IN  REPLY,  PLEASE  REFER  TO 
OUR  FILE:  PR-1869 


Alessandro  Baccari  A Associates 
17156  Stockton  Street.,  Suite  6 
San  Francisco*  California  94133 

October  21,  1968 

Dear  IY:r.  Baccari; 


i see  the  Chinatown  element  as  two  groups  with 
which  the  Department  must  deal.  First,  there  are  the  persons 
who  belong  to  the  "Establishment",  ie,  they  has/e  either  been  born 
hero  or  have  grown  up  hero  with  the  family  of  families  which  make 
up  Chinatown.  Secondly,  there  are  the  "Young  militants”.  Those 
are  chiefly  those  persons  who  have  recently  come  t.o  the  United 
States  and  San  Francisco.  they  are  going  against  the  "establish- 
ments" way  of  life. 


I feel  that  both  groups  must  yield.  They  must 
meet  on  a common  ground  and  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
groups  must  oat  together  and  recognize  one  ancthers  existence. 

This  will  be  the  groundwork  upon  which  better  relations  between 
the  two  will  stem. 

I have  recommended  the  beginning  of  a Boy*s  Club, 
possibly  using  a school  in  the  area  os  a ; tort.  This  would  allow 
the  two  factions  to  get  together. 

I have  met  with  representatives  of  the  "Establish- 
ment", the  " ITU  li  tents"  , and  ministers  in  the  area.  Recommendations 
have  been  made  to  them.  In  addition,  I have  made  Lieutenant  August i us 
Bruneman  available  to  the  groups  to  iron  put  any  problems  which  might 
arise. 


a I i ' orn  .a 


Gan  Francisco  ^ 

j!I*.  j£uij " Page  2 


Enclosed  please  Find  the  information  on  Chinatown 
which  you  requested.  The  figures  are  gross  calculations  from  the 
year  1967.  As  of  today  our  Statistical  Bureau  has  been  unable  to 
process  the  1966  offense  data  on  the  machines,  however,  I am  en- 
closing the  1966  Annual  Report  which  has  the  arrest  data  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  that  for  1967.  The  pages  you  are  interested 
in  are  pages  45  to  61  and  72  to  99. 


k 


now. 


If  I can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me 


Very  truly  yours, 


T HOffiA S J.  q/hILL 
Chief  of  Police 
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POL  It;r  Qj.jr, 


COMPMAiV  "A"  CENTaa>  n.cT,,,., 
beginning  at  t ho  i„tn,,.r  . 

Street  and  thu  waters  0^1^-.°'  °f  rthQ  pralDhgati(j:n  af  the  -t,* 

the  waters  uf  the  Sun  Franci* enV  raJciscu  i thence  e;- Terly  °f  Luawenworth 

southern  boundar  y 0f  m,p  ° Q.  Udy  to  the  intersect  ■ • nd  aautherly  alonn 

the  prolongation  cf  th--  nr  "??n  Jcput  (Farry  Oui.dino)  ’ th'  thU  prolungation  of  the 
the  Emborcodero , thbnb"  uf  thenc.  soM^frly  alo^ 

tl.B  center  line  of  Market  blreet  t,  V al°"  ■ th“  center  |w  .hi?1"  llno  or 
knt  ntroet  to  th.,  center  lino  cf'iB  oa  oootneeeterty  along  ton  to 

tGr  Ime  of  Leavenworth  c / Leavenworth  Street-  9 the  cer,ter  line  of  Mar 

the  center  line  to  thG  center  u )E “ i t,,en:d  nartnerly  alonn  the  ' 

northerly  along  the  e^tT  ^ th8  east  pcundafy  th8nce  westerly  alonn 

circular  drived  the  w^t  f the  reso™»tion;  thence 

cisco  day  to  the  .joint  of  cnimenr  3lace  of  ri"c  Arto^u/u"  ( --'Ceding  the  semi- 

Lommencement.  u,e  cetera  of  the  San  Fran- 


: ")  i»  o m n 

j J * «*t  30  t»  *n 

, H o *T> 

< o 3;  s m 


mu  u (/<M  t/>  to  in  in  in  to  to 

ri  s i H r»  r*  ; i ri  ri  ;i  7<  «~4  r* 


: LYON 

- . BAKER 
/■  BRODERICK 
"/■■  DIVJSADERO 
•SCOTT 
PIERCE  •••.'. 
STEINER  •’ 
i FILLMORE 
WEBSTER  " •. 

' BUCHANAN  • • 

■ LAGUNA- 
" CGTAVIA 
GOUGH.  ’ 
FRANKLIN 
J VAN  NESS 
, 'FOLK 
LARKIN 
; : HYDE 

. LEAVENWORTH 
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SAN  FRANCISCO ' S CHANGING  POPULATION 


POPULATION  BY 

SEX  AND  AGE 

GROUPS 

ESTIMATE 

U«S»  Census 

3-967 

I960 

1950 

1242 

TOTAL 

747,f00 

740.316 

775,357 

634,956 

Male 

369,400 

363,424 

389,866 

322,441 

Fcmal e 

578,100 

376,822 

385,491 

312,095 

Under  > years 

59,900- 

58,631 

62,921 

30,533 

5 - 14  years 

105,500 

98,189 

75,944 

61,080 

15  - 24  years 

109,400 

91,155 

99,358 

90,269 

25  - 44  years 

160,600 

199,362 

262,705 

229,821 

45  - 64  years 

195,900 

199,151 

200,379 

171,326 

65  & over  " 

98,400 

93,608 

74,050 

51,707 

PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTION 

ESTIMATE 

U S . Census 

1067 

I960 

1252 

1940 

PERCENT  ALL  AGES 

100.0 

100.0 

100  ..0 

ico-o 

Under  5 years 

8.0 

8.0 

8.1 

4.8 

5 - 14  years 

13.3 

15.3 

9-3 

9.6 

15  - 24  years 

14.6 

12.3 

12.3 

14.2 

25  - 44  years 

24.2 

26.9 

33.9 

36.2 

45  - 64  years 

26.2 

26.9 

25.3 

27.0 

65  & over  ,! 

13.2 

12.6 

9.6 

8.2 

Information  about  the  people  who  make  up  the  population  of  San  Francisco  has  many 
applications,  being  used  in  planning  by  official  and  voluntary  agencies.  In  the 
provision  of  health  and  welfare  services,  the  appraisal  of  problems  and  the  plan- 
ning of  sound  programs  to  meet  them  rnust  be  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  number, 
composition  and  distribution  of  the  population*  The  increase  in  the  5 to  14  age 
group  $eans  increases  in  school  enrollment , while  the  decrease  in  the  25  to  44  age 
group  reflects  the  move  to  the  suburbs.  The  65  and  over  age  group  rose  from  12. ba- 
in i960  to  13.25  in  19o7,  significant  from  a public  health  standpoint. 
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S CHANG INC 

I-'Uf  ELATION 
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..-'An  »Y  T/7X 

POPULATION 

i NY  ETHNIC 

CLONE 

H / /■ 

/■& 

" \ 

ENTI MATE 

U.S.  CENSUS 

A - 

t 4/  - V . 

t,'  . ; ■>  1 

ETHNIC  GROUP 
■X\J/  TOTAL 

1967 

I960 

I960 

Wo 

V Cf/IEV- 

747; 500 

■740,316 

775,357 

634,556 

ov 

.Mhhite 

>68, 8oo 

604,4. 05 

693,638 

602,701 



Non  Chi to 

178,700 

135,913 

81,469 

31,835 

Negro 

97,000 

74,383 

43,502 

4,846 

Chinese; 

67,700 

36,445 

24 , 813 

17,782 

dap.vnese 

11,900 

9,464 

5,579 

5,280 

Filipino 

16 , 9 00 

12  i 327 

Included  in 

"Other" 

Other 

5 ,600 

3,294 

7,575 

3,9  27 

PEW. CELT  IN 

EACH  ETHNIC 

; GROUP 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

White 

76.1 

' 81.6 

89.5 

95.0 

Non  White 

S3. 9 

18.4 

10.5 

5.0 

Nog i o 

13.0 

10.1 

5.6 

0.8 

Chinese 

6.4 

4.9 

3.2 

2.8 

Japanese 

. 1.5. 

1.3 

0.7 

0.8 

Filial  no 

2.3 

1.7 

Included  in 

"Other" 

Other 

0.7 

0,4 

1.0 

0.6 

The  provisional  estimate  of  total  population  for  July  1,  1968,  made  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Deportment  of  Finance , was  747, >00,  about  1%  more  than  the  I960  Censur 
figure  of  7 !i  (>, -51 6.  Mince  196-0,  the  dintri  but  j on  by  ethnic  groups  has  shi  fted  con- 
siderably. TJogreco,  IT  li  pi  nos  and  Chinese  are  estimated  to  have  incroas.-d  by  moroN 
than  30>\,  and  the  Coucasi on  .population  has  decreased  by.  almost.  6 %. 
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PRO  3V I TUT I OK : 


Oriental  prostitution  la  a Joint  responsibility  n'nred  by  the 
Prostitution  Detail  nn-'1  the  CMnntov.Ti  Detail  a Prostitutes  In 
Chinatown  are  streetv'alkers  and  "door  knockers”,  the  latter  seems 
to  bo  peculiar  to  Cv'.inato*/n.  The  streetwalkers  almost  always 
make  their  contact  in  the  Chinatown  area  and  then  go  to  cheap 
hotels  Just  outside  of  Chinatown  to  consulate  their  act.  The 
"door  knockers"  roar  the  corridors  of  the  inrye  rooming  houses 
and  solicit  by  knockin'*  on  doors.  The  ro onlay  Mouses  are 
usually  occupied  by  single  Chinese  rales.  Gtreetwalklng  In  com- 
bated by  surveillance  of  the  prostitutes  and  following  both  her 
and  her  trick  to  t>'e  >'otel  chosen.  "Door  knocking*7  Is  much  more 
difficult  to  combat  for  obvious  reasons.  If  the  prostitute 
is  observed  in  the  area  of  a roomin'*  house,  effective  results  are 
usually  obtained  by  folicwirr*  the  prostitute  into  a rooming  house 
and  awaiting  for  her  to  e:cit  from  a room.  Thoso  rooming  houses 
are  also  checked  periodically  for  prostitution  activity, 

ITLEGAI.  FIKi;  :0RK3: 

The  sale  of  in  oral  fireworks  la  alrriOnt  completely  confined 
to  the  Chinatown  area,  although  cone  complaints  do  come  from 
other  carte  of  the  city.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  sale 
of  illegal  fireworks  Is  only  a problem  during  the  Fourth  of  July 
period,  citywide;  and  on  the  Chinos©  hew  Year  celebration, 

Chinatown  area. 

Confiscation  and  crests  ere  used  to  combat  this  problem. 
Surveillance  and  a great  deal  of  footwork  arc  the  means.  Also 
used  v:ith  o.  -roat  deal  of  success  Is  the  utilisation  recruits 
from  the  Police  Academy.  T esc  recruits  ere  selected  for  their 
vounm  looking  nppeararce.  T ,ov  r.*. Ingle  with  potential  buyers  and 
make  arrests  when  applicable* 

CO;  ’ ’.UNITY  RYI.  AT  I ON  3 : 

Due  to  the  lnn*ua~e  barrier  a ad  the  groat  influx  of  iimnl  grants, 
mostly  Chinese,  It  is  obvious  V.  -.at  dlfficul  ties  "of  all  types 
will  occur.  It  Is  r.oi  unusual  f ov<  these  reopln  to  cone  to  us 
for  advice  and  direction.  Just  a few  of  t’-o  problems  ore  welfare 
probloms  with  tb.elr  children,  -usd leal  care  for  the  sick  and  aged 
with  no  family,  immigration  problems,  how  to  obtain  certain  typos 
of  city  services  and  many  of  or  sma1!  r.n  well  ns  large  problems. 


v 

sa::  faaaciacc  ic_h  f.;-i  :if:'rfrih  r ..  ,21  a as 

The  program  of  Pol ic  e-C  eumuni  ty  Ada  tic  ns  in  »:>n  i'ran- 

j ■ ~ -A 

cisco  war  be( ;im  in  mid-1962.  it  is  unknown  v/hatAresl  effective 
ness  the  massive  efforts  h-  ve  hat  in  eat-  blishing  bettor  commu- 
nication and  unde  rest  an  A in.;;;;  be  tv;  eon  police  and  people  in  the 
city.  However,  it  - -probably  is  uninw-.i -rtent  to  conjecture  on  the 
true  worth,  of  the  old  program.  What  matters  is  the  present — :i 

p -'  Ci  c,,i 

o-ne  that  is  ch aro c t eri r.eci  by  fa  r.rsone  and  ...•■.--•relating  hostility. 
This  awareness  of  a.  world  of  hatred  end  bigotry  and  fear  has 
brought  into  focus-  the  true  purpose  of  a ;. > ol : c e-c oirmtu a i ;•  rela- 
tions program : the  full  administrative  effort  to  lower  the 

level  of  hostility  in  the  environment  of  the  policeman's  word; 
and  to  lower  any  1 rvei  of  hostility  chat  nay  have  invaded  the 
inner  world  of  the  nolle  sirs.  erf  Grain  ; this  work. 

Accordingly,  • program  th  t will  he  oonso-vuentini  must 
be  established  on  ssrieih  ecu  a a bi--X  ]•  vl.no.'.  pi  ee , nil  of  w'nich 
hitherto  may  net  h ve  been.  uni".  illy  considered  as  • rim  ary 
pigredients  of  a pclice-comruri ty  relations  effort: 

. Folice-ccru -.unity  ml-  t ions  in  now  synonymous  with 
; - lice  lie  rel jtions,  the  1- iter  thought  of  • 
i;  in  I of  "soft  sell-'  of  n dec  cn  t to  a citi  sorry 

not  * ill p un-cote  : b.»  offer  rejection; 

. . no-lie---  enuieicy  r --tf  orir;  -nn:  should  represent 

much  More  .....  .n  - n unf  iruuiv-  -an:  uni.  'tun  t ap-pori  a 


1 


o f a d e p a r t r e n t,  see n i n 1 ; - a p o 1 o ; i zinr ; f c r its  exis- 
tence from  the  auiotuio  r:  the  eb  a in  is  rm'tivo  sidelines; 

3*  A police-connunity  rf.l -ticns  ;■  ro.-ran 1 r principal  func- 
tion in  to  net  the  pro <■>  for  rolice  dor -mtum-t  in 
croati :vr  an  environ::  ml  vtore  the  levolr.  of  hostility 
be  tv;  eon  pc  Lice  •-  nd  public  will  bo  siv  ;r  if  icantly  lowc'-ed; 

4.  To  accomplish  its  objectives , - olice-comrmnity  rei.a- 

tions  to  r: ::  mint  be  involve,  in  the  mainstream  of 
dr  partner,  tel  adminis  In:  at  ive  a.o  tivity . 

In  recuorti  t i on  oT  the  nop;o  eivi-m  n nd  hatred  end  fear  that 

i c 

is  pervasive  in  u eric on  In  .bap  , thv  poiice-co.  - 

icunity  relations  program  of  in  brnrcirco  has  boon  largely 
reconstituted  to  embrace  in  a gr iisary  my  the  following  specific 
objective:: : 


1.  The  rgriev  nee  of  the  citj  zen  against  the  police  officer 
must  be  considered  in  its  prmor  perspective.  The  per- 
sonnel cbnal.air.t . roproecn  is  a proper  -.nd  valuable  admin- 
istrative too"!.  Thro n;fr.  it  room  of  abrmivo  relation- 
ship -batv-m  n police  arb  rubai  a arc  identified  and  elimi- 
nated. Conseeuently , pel ice-community  relations  acti- 


ve ty  ado- \ inc  1 u to  c ' ' u t ; . to  vi  m c t i 

personnel  couple  let  ac<  i practice,  as  well  a a of 
the  elements  of  the  ir.dividur.  1 .complaint . It  mist  bo 
particularly  concerned  with  the  dvice  on  findings  and 
din  oeition  dm  the  complainant . da  must  involve  an 
averenes  of  adninintr  tive*  endeavor  to  learn  why  a 
culpable  incident  coco  m i i ! first  instance,  and 
o.f  ; d: ■ :ia:  . tr  - tive  - f fert  to  m nt  recurr  nee  of 


this  kind  of  incident. 

2.  Pi eld  assignment  of  line  person  :e  mu  -t  be  of  inters  t 
to  a polio e-comrmunity  i ois tiers  staff.  ihile  it  may 
not  be  valid  to  hold  that,  the  •worst:  policemen  ordinarily 
arc  assigned  to  the  ghetto  beats,  it  hardly  enn  bo  quen- 
tic  red  ti  am  in  some  fra  dances  more  sop- hi  otic  a ted  selec- 
tion of  police  officer.:,  for  ghetto  duty  might  be  accom- 
plished, luidan.ee  of  r dr inist r at i on  in  making  these 
assignments  is  a proper  pra  t of  police-community  rela- 
tions a c t i v ;i  t y . 

. M 1’ inis; ; !.n  po’i  i ao-con-nun  i.ty  re]  tie  nr;  indicates 

something  to  do  with  attitudes  and  behavior,  rather 
than  raeaninm  some  hi  no  of  a fund  of  knowledge.  Adminis- 
tration cf  this  train! ng  implies  a delicacy  that  defies 
treatment  by  amateurs  in  the  1 educational  field.  Police- 
community  relations  specialists  should  provide  the 
impetus  in  u;t  able  shir ! th e giuaol ines  of  training  acti- 
vity in  their  field  for  department  members,  and  in  seem- 
ing out  professional  assistance  for  pursuing  a program. 

4,  hlenent--ry  devices  for  lowerin';  environmental  hostility 
nay  be  too  amp  a rent  ;to  receive  ready  administrative 
notice,  who  hostility  displayed  by  the  policeman  may 
be  engendered  by  the  hostility  he  encounters  in  the 
ghetto.  Perhaps  it  indicator;  an  ovorcompc c cation  for 
a basic  insecurity  he  feels  when  doing  his  work  in  a 
hostile  environment.  Pis  r.eni.f out  hostility  in  turn 
elicits  more  hostility  from  without , and  a pernicious 
c h a in  r e • - c t : o n ev o 1 v e s . 

a 


Pho  police  represent  the 


'captive  audience"  in  initiating  a process  do sinned 


to  lever  these  hostility  levels.  Command  and  super- 
vision must  exercise  the  leadership  that  will  prompt 
personnel  to  respond  to  hostility  in  an  emotionally 
disarming  v:ay . The  warn  smile,  the  friendly  gesture, 
the  considerate  act  .-11  can  neutralise  animosity  directed 
at  the  policeman.  The  communication  which  will  con- 
tribute to  mutual  acceptance  must  be  one  of  oxrcrience 
rather  than  words.  A police- community  relations  unit 
should  exercise  the  continuous  prompting  of  the  adminis- 
trative arm  to  pursue  this  el  omental  practice. 

r>.  The  ultirn:  he  effectiveness  of  a police-community  rela- 
tions pro pram  must  he  the  resultant  of  the  effective 
administration,  management  arc.  supervision  of  a depart- 
ment. Personnel  attitudes,  morale  and  discipline  are 
most  proper  areas  of  concern  for  a police-community 
relations  staff. 

6.  In  establishing  communication  with  the  non-no lice  world, 
the  opportunities  presented  by  existing  organisations  in 
the  community  should  be  utilised.  These  may  be  formal 
or  informal.  Contact  with  group  leaders  should  be 
structured  and  continuous.  This  is  the  function  of 
police-community  relations  personnel.  This  kind  of 
effort  will  supplement  the  setting  up  of  specific 
meetings  in  which  the  general  nubile  may  mrticipate. 

?•  A police- community  relations  program  directed  inwards 

must  filter  down  to  the  lower  ranks  of  a department  from 
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level s o f o omm o nd 


t • f f r < : s o n n i bill  ty 


tlio  higVvu, 

levels  of  oonrr.nd.  .1  ff  res  o risibility 

for  nvo  • t : : 

; ■'■bio  plow  o f r.tricb.i  *od  o f f art  nbonl d 

be  assured  1 

vp  the  polio  o-corrriunity  relations  unit. 

8.  educate!  grosser  c oncer  line  effectiveness  end  pious 

•proier-tr tie.  ••*3  on  the  wo- th  of  a police-c ommun.ity  rela- 
tions pro prom  h eve  a hoi  low-sounding  ring.  Scientific 
evaluation  of  effectiveness  should,  be  continuous. 


?olice-c onnunity 

relations  represents  rore  than  a part  of 

■police  activiti e s — it 

is  a necessary  fine  union  of  the  total 

police  e f f o rt . •'  o 1 1 • : • 

or  the  nig  lily  placed  police  official  nor 

the  in o o t recently  upv . 

minted  sol ice  recruit  is  free  to  accept  or 

reject  the  notion  of  . 

b/neri Colly  o cnceived  polico-corr.unity  rela- 

tions  in  bis  occuy  .hi- 

•nnl  practice . lenlistio  pol ic e-c ommity 

relations  represents  - 

u o ssu^anco  of  creating  the  only  environ- 

ment  in  which  poll  ■ o ■ 

,fork  effectively  can  be  performed  today. 

It  stands  as  t ■ ■ e ces'e 

rial  element  in  non  trail  sing  the  potential 

strife  which  hangs  ns 

•;  fov'obodirv-;  cloud  ever  the  Ar; cries n city. 
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